


























Announcement 


The Miller announces a change in 
dress, policy and approach 
e » ’ 


Grain Exporting 


Alertness is the password these 

days for grain firms desirous of 

retaining and serving their over- 
seas markets 


A Marketing Problem 


There is rising concern about the 
manner in which supplies of soft 
red winter wheat have been held 
back from the Public Law 480 


authorizations 





Increased Sales 
Are “‘Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! 


International produces the most ccmplete line of fresh, 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 





Pure White Patent Rye 
Pure Light Patent Rye 
Pure Cream Rye 

Pure Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye 

Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
Rye Blends—Cream, 


Dark and Pumpernickel — 


ass: International 


—"VTECLING CUM PAN Y 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 








GOLD COIN RYE 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The quality of POLAR BEAR always 
stands out. That is as true today as it 
always has been in the long history of 
this company. You can place your 
trust in POLAR BEAR, year in and 


year out. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





Established in 1912 A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
BROKERS and Feed Mills 


1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


FLOUR AND FEED — 
Domestic and Export entennial MILLS, INC. " 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears” 1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 


a " ” Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
L a ng P J E W —E L L pA SO ha aus Flou ris ts ® Domestic and Export Millers. | © Complete line of fine quality 














© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. Bakers’ Flours. 
428 Board of Trade Building © New... complete quality control and © Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI baked products laboratory. for macaroni industry. 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 * GRand 1-6952-53 











References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 











“ROCK RIVER" @@ ae Py *qee y “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE jtciwite: 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin : | Portland Crown Division 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Trews, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 


polly ties ete Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Frrzearrick, Vice Pres. 











W. C. Tues, Secretary 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


F. L. Rosensury, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 


3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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SOFT RED WHEAT—Earlier fear 
over soft red wheat supplies, which 
for some months appeared to be 
short, is now turning to concern 
over the possibility that stocks are 
accumulating to a point where they 
could exert bearish prices on the 
futures market 


Page 6 
DEDICATION — Cornerstone and 


topping out ceremonies were held 
at the new multi-million dollar Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., research center in 
suburban Minneapolis March 10. 
And into the cornerstone went a 
copy of some predictions for food 
developments for the year 2060 
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FLOUR MARKETS—The strong buy- 


ing flurry of the previous week con- 
tinued into the current period, al- 
though at a somewhat reduced 
pace. A fairly good volume was 
registered in both the Southwest 
and the spring wheat mills region, 
while soft types followed the ex- 
pected pattern and _ staggered 
through another week of very dull 
buying activity 
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EXPORT TRADE—A report by the 
executive vice president of a lead- 
ing grain firm on the manner in 
which his company is finding it ex- 
pedient to intensify its marketing 
efforts to retain and develop over- 
seas business 
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K-STATE MILL — Solicitation of 


funds and equipment toward com- 
pletely equipping the new facili- 
ties of the Department of Flour and 
Féed “Milling Industries at Kansas 
State University will be intensified 
over the next several weeks 
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FLOUR OUTPUT — The output of 
wheat flour in Canada during Janu- 
ary amounted to 2,980,000 cwt., a 
decrease of 9% from the previous 
January figure of 3,263,000 cwt., 
and 8% lower than the output of 
3,244,000 cwt. for December, 
1959. Also, the January figure is 
10% below the l0-year average 
January production of 3,321,000 
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REGULAR FEATURES 


Editorials 
Flour Market 
Wheat Market 


Convention Calendar 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
* 


Current Flour Production 
Canadian Flour Exports 
Canadian Flour Production. . 
Stock Market 











CHARLES FORCE 
HEADS GFDNA 


KANSAS CITY — Charles Force, 
Little Brothers, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was elected president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. at the 
organization’s convention here. He 
succeeds Madison Clement, Clement 
Grain Co., Waco, Texas. 

Other officers elected are H. V. 
Nootbaar, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., Pas- 
adena, Cal., first vice president; S. 
Dean Evans, Evans Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas, second vice president, and 
Sam Rice, Jr., Rice Grain Co., Toledo, 
third vice president. Alvin E. Oliver 
continues as executive vice president 
and Herbert L. Sharp as secretary- 
treasurer. E. G. Cherbonnier, St. 
Louis, is feed advisor to the GF DNA. 





Resignation of GMI 


Executive Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. H. Bell, pres- 
ident of General Mills, Inc., March 14, 
announced the resignation of A. Z. 
Kouri, executive vice president in 
charge of consumer foods. Mr. Bell 
said the consumer foods activities 
will now report to Gen. E. W. Raw- 
jings, vice president and director. 

In commenting on Mr. Kouri’s res- 
ignation, Mr. Bell said, “General Mills 
is in the midst of a program of ex- 
pansion and_ reorganization. Mr. 
Kouri was asked to take on a new 
and important assignment. He could 
not see his way clear to accept this 
assignment and regretfully submitted 
his resignation.” 


Grain Industry Faces Tough Battle 
In Its Efforts to Hammer Out New 


Storage Agreement, 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Northwestern Miller Staff 
KANSAS CITY—The grain stor- 
age industry faces some difficult 
negotiating sessions with govern- 
ment representatives before a new 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
is hammered into shape, members 
of the trade negotiating committee 
told industry members at the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. con- 
vention here. 
Additional committee 
are planned for Washington this 
week, and the trade is pointing for 
a major effort in solving some of the 
differences between the government 
and trade ideas at a “town hall” 
meeting in Kansas City March 30. 
Four members of the trade com- 
mittee comprised the panel which dis- 
cussed in detail the areas of disagree- 
ment with Commodity Credit Corp. 
at the convention. They were Leland 
C. Miller, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, chair- 
man of the GFDNA national country 
elevator committee; S. D. Evans, Sr., 
Salina, Kansas, member of the eleva- 
tor and executive committees; Frank 
A. Theis, Kansas City, president of 
the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants Assn., and R. C. Woodworth, 
chairman of the terminal elevator 
committee on UGSA negotiations. 
Pete Stallcop, secretary of the North- 
west Country Elevator Assn., Minne- 
apolis, moderated the panel. 


discussions 





The Miller Announces a Change 
In Dress, Policy and Approach 


MINNEAPOLIS—Major changes in the format, typographical appear- 
ance and editorial concept of The Northwestern Miller will take place in 
July, Milton B. Kihlstrum, president of the Miller Publishing Co. announced 


this week. 


Greater convenience to readers is the primary objective of the move to 
modernize and streamline the 87-year-old publication which serves the grain, 
flour and baking trades in the U.S. and Canada and also circulates in more 


than 40 countries overseas. 


These changes, Mr. Kihlstrum says, are a logical continuation of steps 
taken in the past few years to improve the value of the publication to its 


readers and advertisers. 


Change in Format 


The format is to be changed from the current king size to the standard 
magazine dimension of 8 x 11 in. Mr. Kihlstrum believes that readers will 
find the new size more convenient to read, more convenient to handle and 
more convenient to save. It will fit neatly into the pocket without the cum- 
bersome inconvenience of the larger size book, and will slip easily into brief 


case or permanent file. 


Readers have often mentioned the lasting value of articles appearing in 
The Miller, he points out, and on occasion, when ordering reprints, ask for 


production in a standard size format. 


During the past two years or so, The Miller Publishing Co. has been en- 
gaged in a program of equipment modernization and has installed machines 
which take advantage of modern publishing techniques. Some of these de- 
developments have allowed the change in format to the style which today 
is generally acceptable to readers of business-papers. 

In addition, Mr. Kihlstrum reveals, new typographical features have been 
adopted with the result that editorial material will be presented in a way 
that is easier to read and easier to absorb. One development is the adoption 
of a new type face which experts in the field of visual perception have de- 
scribed as the most easily read newspaper and magazine type. 


Readers Provide Ideas 


George E. Swarbreck, editor of The Northwestern Miller, says that for 
more than a year now the editorial staff has been making a survey of readers 
to determine what they need to read and how they like to read it. Many of 
the ideas provided over that period have been embodied in the new publication. 

“Today, a veritable Niagara of paper flows across the desk of the grain, 
milling and baking executive, and into the work area of the technologist,” 
he explains, ‘and the editors asked themselves this question: How can we 


(Please Turn to Page 5) 


GFDNA Warns 


While pressures appear to be build- 
ing up in government circles for a 
possible reduction in storage rates 
under the agreement, comments of 
the panel indicated strong resistance 
to such a move, particularly if the 
proposed heavier burden of responsi- 
bility placed on warehousemen is 
made part of the new agreement. 


Three Sessions 

The three sessions held with CCC 
officials up to now have dealt with 
proposed changes in the body of the 
contract, and the issue of rates has 
not been directly discussed. 

“We have not, nor will we agree 
to anything that won’t be carried 
back to you for approval,” Mr. Theis 
said. 

He advised grain men that the 
town meeting will be the most impor- 
tant one ever held and that they 


More GFDNA 
News on Page 10 
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should “understand every word of the 
proposed agreement.” 

“Come prepared with reasoning 
facts,” Mr. Woodworth advised. 

Estimates of how many grain men 
will attend the meeting on March 30 
range all the way from 800 to 2,000. 
Approximately half of the men in the 
audience at the convention indicated 
they planned to attend. 

“You will be amazed at the added 
responsibility you have _ accepted 
through the years as these agree- 
ments have changed,” Mr. Wood- 
worth said. “And with this in mind, 
think hard on the rates you will ac- 
cept.” 

Proposed Draft 

The draft of the proposed new 
agreement would impose further re- 
sponsibilities on warehousemen, the 
panel pointed out in reviewing sev- 
eral provisions included in the draft. 

Of particular concern is the pro- 
posed requirement that warehouse- 
men be made responsible for action 
against grain by the Food and Drug 
Administration. Mr. Woodworth said 
that the area of responsibility in this 
connection has been broadened to 
include such things as herbicides and 
other sprays as well as fumigants be- 
cause of recent FDA _ enforcement 
activities. 

On this matter it was reported that 
the latest CCC draft of the agree- 
ment is no better than the first, but 
panel members indicated they felt a 
common ground could be found. 

Additional responsibility of ware- 
housemen operating under the UGSA 
is involved in a proposed deletion of 
the language “to the extent to which 
he is equipped to do so” applying to 
portions of the agreement, panel 
members said. Unless this language 
is restored, every warehouseman will 
have the same obligations as the 
best-equipped elevators in the US., 
it was said. 


“Terrific Clamor” 


It was brought out that the ne- 
gotiations this year are being held 
under a “terrific clamor” generated 
by the Senate investigation of ware- 
housing costs and rates. Panel mem- 


bers pointed out that information 
(Turn to GFDNA, page 30) 
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Russia’s Place as 


HERE is no room for complacency in assess- 
¢ 3 ing Russia’s power as a competitive factor 
in world markets. The threat, if threat it be, is a 
very real one. The Russians have as much right 
as the next man to engage in international trade 
as much as we may deplore their use of trade as 
a political weapon. 

The fear that Russia will go to war to bring 
the rest of the world to its brand of political 
persuasion is not as great as the fear of eventual 
world domination through trade. That they think 
the world can be conquered by this means is in- 
herent in the teachings of Marx and Lenin. 


The wars of recent times have not been 
waged for religious or even political reasons 
—they have been waged because a country 
wanted to expand its trade into areas dom- 
inated by others. Hitler’s war is a prime 
example of this; the minor wars of the Far 
East are being fought for the purpose of 
trade domination. 


The chances of a major war are small if Russia 
can achieve her way by economic means. A trade 
war is less bloody, but it can be as devastating to 
the loser as a killing war. 

John Diefenbaker, Canada’s internationally- 
minded prime minister, recently described the 
Soviet bloc of nations as an ever-growing threat 
to some of Canada’s traditional markets in wheat, 
lumber and aluminum. He declared: “In world 
trade, the threat of the USSR is growing. In the 
short run, the prospect is tempting; in the long 
run it can be ruinous. Soviet dumping today can 
bring Soviet domination tomorrow. The nations 
of the free world must be alert to the danger.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker’s warning is a timely one. Of 
paramount importance to the economies of both 
the U.S. and Canada is wheat for it is exported 
in considerable quantities. And so is flour. 

If the plans to increase wheat production on 
the Steppes are implemented, as well they might 
be, Russia could become an important factor in 
the world’s wheat and flour trade. 

Though many of the Russian mills are decrepit 

rattle traps one recent visitor called them— 
many others have been built in recent years and 
they have incorporated in them some of the best 
technical developments from the West. After the 
war, the Russians stripped the Dresden factory 
of MIAG of its equipment and drawings, and even 
transported some of the top technical men to 
Russia. 


Russia now ranks as the third largest 
exporter of wheat in the world. This newly- 
gained status is evidenced in a new publica- 
tion put out by the Geneva office of the 
United Nations. It is a review of the agri- 
cultural situation in Europe at the end of 
1959. In the season from July 1, 1958, to 
June 30, 1959, the Russians exported no less 
than 5.9 million metric tons of wheat. 


This is no mere fortuitous circumstance. The 
pattern of export has already been established. 
In the calendar year 1958, exports totaled nearly 
3.9 million tons and in the year before that 5.4 
million. Yet in 1956 only 1.4 million tons went 
outside the country—evidence enough of Russia’s 
growing power as a wheat exporter. 


Most of the 1958-59 export total went to 
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a Wheat Exporter 


the satellite countries with Eastern Ger- 
many taking nearly 1.4 million tons. Poland 
took a little under a million; Czechoslovakia 
1.3 million, Hungary 251,700 tons, Bulgaria 
161,300; Albania 73,500 tons and Yugoslavia 
199,300 tons. 


But the non-Communist countries took more 
than 1.6 million tons. Finland was the top buyer 
with 290,000 tons followed by Holland with 270,- 
900 tons and France with 231,500 tons. Scandi- 
navia took 169,900 tons and the U.K. 132,400 tons. 
Smaller amounts were lifted by Austria, Belgium, 
Portugal and West Germany. 

Some important North American customers 
appear in this list—and there are important po- 
tential customers, particularly for Canada, in the 
satellite countries. 

Wheat production in central Europe, once a 
factor, has not prospered under Communism and 
this has opened up good markets for Russian 
wheat. The important deficit countries are East 
Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia. Even Hun- 
gary had to import in 1958-59 and Rumania mere- 
ly skimmed under the wire with an export ship- 
ment of 170,000 tons. 

With the exception of Yugoslavia, meager 
amounts of wheat have been shipped into the 
Communist countries from the U.S. and Canada. 
Last season Poland took 248,500 tons of USS. 
wheat and 133,600 tons of Canadian. Russia her- 
self took 181,700 tons of Canadian with shipment 
from the Pacific coast into Vladivostock, presum- 
ably because this was cheaper than transporting 
home grown wheat from eastern Russia. 

There’s a big market for North American 
wheat in Communist Europe but as the Russians 
attempt to press their trade tentacles outwards, 
the chances of business are remote. It’s a trade 
war and the fight is to the death. No one in the 
free world must lose sight of that. Particularly 
the wheat and flour traders. 


The Seaway 


NCE AGAIN the St. Lawrence Seaway is a 
O talking point among the men whose business 
it is to move grain and flour from the hinterlands 
of the U.S. and Canada to coastal points and to 
the open sea for sale abroad. 

Most aggressive has been the port of Duluth 
and the ambitious city has been working all win- 
ter to improve and add to its facilities. 

Last year’s experience, some of it frustrating, 
will prove beneficial and the mistakes of the past 
are not likely to be repeated. 

The Canadian government has been working 
all winter to improve the Welland locks—a buga- 
boo in 1959—and at Montreal steps have been 
taken to expedite the loading and unloading of 
grain. 

But at the Canadian Lakehead ports of Fort 
William and Port Arthur little has been done to 
improve the facilities, according to James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, the Winnipeg grain merchandising 
firm. The terminals are adopting a wait and see 
attitude and nothing has been done to provide 
more efficient handling and unloading. And there 
has been little space booked for the re-opening of 
navigation though, in contrast, bookings at Duluth 
have been active. 

Enterprise pays off—deservedly so. 
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Production Managers 
Review Problems 


At AIB Seminar 


CHICAGO — Production managers 
from bakeries and allied firms have 
gained new knowledge on industry 
problems during a fortnight of sem- 


inar sessions at the American Insti- | 
tute of Baking. The knowledge came 


to them from the AIB staff, faculty 


members of Northwestern and other | 


universities, industry leaders, and 
from the exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience with others who participated 
in the seminar. 

Skills and techniques were but a 
part of the discussions that were 


held. A half day was spent in con- | 


sideration of new bread making proc- 
esses with a report on equipment in 
bakeries now using the liquid ferment 
processes; ingredients, including de- 
hydrated products, starch and gum 
stabilizers, modified shortening and 
emulsifiers, also were studied; and 
there were numerous sessions on 
processes including freezing and can- 
ning; on equipment problems, and on 
packaging. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The New Northwestern Miller  continuea) 


design and edit a businesspaper 
for people who claim they do not 
have time to read, yet who 
should read to keep up with 
what is going on in their indus- 
try?” 

Mr. Swarbreck declares: 
“What goes on in the manifold 
segments of the grain, milling 
and baking industries is impor- 
tant. WHY it goes on is of great- 
er importance. It is essential 
that the grain men, millers 
management and operative—cer- 
eal chemists and bakers know 
something of each other’s prob- 
lems—be they in the fields of 
merchandising, technological de- 
velopment or in the influence of 
government on their trades.” 


our company,” says W. E. Lin- 
gren, executive vice president, 
“is a business paper which cov- 
ers the whole area of the grain, 





one 





publication—at the same 


and understandably.” 
For many years, Mr. Lingren 


A Northwestern Miller cover from one of 
the earliest issues. 


“The solution decided upon by | 


milling and baking industries in | 


time covering it clearly, simply | 
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Marketing Program 
For Caribbean 


Announced 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Kansas 
wheat farmers will participate in a 
market development program in the 
Caribbean area, according to an an- 
nouncement by Carl Allam, assistant 
administrator for the Kansas Wheat 
Commission, Hutchinson. Marx Ko- 
ehnke has been named Caribbean 
area representative for the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn., in which the Kansas Wheat 
Commission and the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers participate, 
Mr. Allam said. Mr. Koehnke will be 
headquartered at the Great Plains 
office in Washington. 

Territory included in the Caribbean 
area will be the Central American 
republics of Panama and Venezuela, 
and the island countries of the Carib- 
bean Sea. The work will be conducted 
in cooperation with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“The Caribbean area has been our 


says, The Miller Publishing Co. 


On the schedule also were subjects 
on the broader aspects of manage- 
ment including: Labor management, 
communications, economics, creative | 


has published two monthly papers, The American Baker and Milling Produc- | 8teatest flour market,” says Henry 
tion. Under the new concept of covering the industry in one package, these | D- Parkinson of Scott City, vice 
two publications will be merged with the new Miller and alternate issues will | Chairman of the Kansas Wheat Com- 
feature material on commercial baking and milling technology, of special | ™ission. Mr. Parkinson was a mem- 


thinking, personnel, marketing and 
distribution. To emphasize the value 
of the bakery foods which the enroll- 
ees are producing, a series of lectures 
on nutrition also was on the agenda. 

The second 1960 Production Man- 
agement Seminar will be held at the 
institute Sept. 18-30. Applications for 
it can be obtained from the regis- 
trar, American Institute 
Baking, 400 East Ontario St., 
cago 11, Ill. 

Those attending the February sem- 
inar were: 

Paul A. Anderson, Sweetheart Bakeries, 
Inc., Minot, N.D.; Howard Bergman, Rosso- 
Mastracco, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Robert E. Cher- 
ry, Rainbo Baking Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
David F. Coffin, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; 
H. Hubert, Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., Muske- 
gon, Mich.; Harry A. Cook, Army Subsistence 


Center, Chicago; Erik E. Funch, Jr., American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; Clyde W. Hecox, 


Chi- 


Our Own Bakeries, Inc., Marquette, Mich.; 
Russell A. Jaeger, The Kroger Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Raymond L. Lauber, Sweetheart Baking 
Co., Bismarck, N.D.; William Lewicki, Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; Ernest 
Luechinger, John Reber Baking Corp., New 


York; Francis J. Malloy, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia; John L. Marini, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York; Kenneth V. Nyberg, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; Calvin Purfeerst, 
Sweetheart Bread Co., Billings, Mont.; Felix 
Pioli, John Reber Baking Corp., New York; 
Harris R. Thompson, Colonial Baking Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., 
Pillsbury Co., 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports Drop 


WINNIPEG—Combined wheat and 
flour exports from Canada to over- 
seas destinations at 3,011,000 bu. for 
the week ended March 10 were 48% 
under the 5,792,000 bu. cleared a 
week earlier. The current movement 
included the equivalent of 997,000 bu. 
in the form of flour and this was 
21,000 bu. greater than the previous 
week. Flour clearances to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries 
were equal to 956,000 bu. compared 
with 897,000 bu. for the week ended 
March 3. 

The movement of wheat only 
amounted to 2,014,000 bu. and, apart 
from 509,000 bu. cleared to Poland, 
all was for IWA countries. 
ances to Japan totaled 977,000 bu., 
while 254,000 bu. were shipped to the 
U.K.; 132,000 bu. to Belgium; 74,000 
bu. to Germany; 50,000 bu. to Philip- 
pine Islands, and 18,000 bu. to Hong 
King. 


Minneapolis. 








School of 


and H. Donald Varney, Jr., the | 


Clear- | 


interest to those two classes of readership, but at the same time fulfilling 
the demand for presenting the essentials of the industry picture as a whole. 

In order to meet the objection of many people in the industry that 
“there is too much to read nowadays” the new Miller will adopt another 
reader time-saving factor. A decision has been made to publish every other 
week in the firm belief that by insuring the presence of all the essentials, 
carefully backgrounded, the busy executive can cut his reading time. 

The new publication—and Mr. Swarbreck stresses that the new Miller 
is to all intents and purposes a new publication in the field though it will 
maintain the traditions of the old—will concentrate on the interpretation 
and analysis of significant industry news. Feature articles will have analytical 
news treatment with charts and tables freely used to allow quick appraisal 


of a situation. And the latest techniques of color printing will be used to | 


highlight important departments of the publication—another plus value re- 
sulting from The Miller Publishing Co.'s forward looking policy of moderni- 
zation. 


Technological Emphasis to Be Continued 

The Miller, through publication of its monthly section on milling pro- 
duction, has acquired a reputation as the reporter of many new ideas and 
methods for use in the milling of flour. New equipment has been introduced 
within its pages on more than 
one occasion. That situation will 
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: tention to the field of milling 

i a. 7 = a2 technology. 

(ye Of WeSiBif By Similarly, the problems of the 
commercial baking field will 


continue to receive the attention 
of experts. 

Another area in which The 
Miller has given special coverage 
in the past concerns export busi- 


matters which vitally effect the 
North American millers and the 
importers abroad who represent 
them. 


Canadian Association 
The Northwestern Miller will 


ing over a period of 66 years, 
with Canada and steps are being 
taken to intensify coverage of a 
country which has grown in sta- 
ture and importance in the past 














few years. The Canadian millers | 


In the early 1900's covers began to depict 


look upon The Miller as being as 
people and things. 


much a part of their operation 
as millers elsewhere. 

The first issue of the new-style Miller will appear on July 11, 1960, and 
further details will be published in the ensuing few weeks. 

Summarizing these developments, Mr. Kihlstrum says: “This modern 
concept of publishing offers exciting opportunities to report more effectively 
the achievements of the closely allied industries served by The Northwestern 


Miller—achievements which we are confident will match or even better 
those of the past.” 


be maintained by continued at- | 


ness and this, too, will be inten- | 
sified. A corps of correspondents | 
in key centers abroad will report | 


continue its association, extend- | 





ber of a team which surveyed the 
Caribbean area for the wheat pro- 
ducers a year ago. “Cuba,”’ Mr. Park- 
inson continues, “is our best flour 
customer in all of South America. 

“It is very important for us to be 
represented in the Caribbean area,”’ 
he states, “because in almost every 
instance this is a cash market for 
wheat and flour. Some of the flour 
used in this area is shipped right 
from Kansas mills. Where wheat is 
bought, purchases now are split about 
50-50 between Canada and the U.S. 

Areas Need Food 

“Several areas in the Caribbean 
need food,” he added. ‘‘The area has 
a great potential for use of wheat and 
wheat flour.” 

A native of Alliance, Neb., Mr. 
Koehnke is an agricultural graduate 
of the University of Nebraska. He 
has had experience in commercial 
seed certification work, and spent two 
years with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration in Brazil. 

In 1958 he directed market devel- 
opment work for the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Assn. before joining the staff 
of the Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Assn. 

Economic changes have created an 
ideal opportunity to build markets 
for Great Plains wheat in the Carib- 
bean, according to Clifford R. Hope, 
Garden City, Kansas, president of the 
Great Plains Wheat Assn. 

Once heavy importers of quality 
U.S. flour, the Caribbean countries 
are busily constructing their own 
mills. Because of the increased mill- 
ing capacity, the area is being con- 
verted from a flour market to a 
wheat market. As yet, the Caribbean 
countries have not developed a fixed 
pattern of purchase. Thus, Great 
Plains wheat growers can enter a 
cash market that is sure to expand. 


Population Figures 

Mr. Hope added that there are 35 

million people living in the area. 
Consumption of wheat and wheat 
products now total about 45 million 
bushels annually. Governments of 
many Caribbean countries are anxi- 
ous to see an expansion in consump- 
tion of wheat products. ‘“They realize 
that wheat is a durable product which 

(Turn to CARIBBEAN, page 33) 
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By F. C. BISSON 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO — Spasmodically dur- 
ing the past six months students 
of grain marketing have evidenced 
considerable interest in U.S. soft 
red winter wheat supplies, They 
have shown particular interest in 
the apparent fact that—while this 
class of wheat has not been put 
exactly into export channels with 
a teaspoon—it has been appearing 
in a comparatively sparing man- 
ner as periodic authorizations by 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture under Public Law 480 have 
come from Washington. 


For an appreciable period, Turkey 
and the United Arab Republic seemed 
to have been about the only countries 
to whom the necessary clearance was 
given for soft red winter wheat. Inso- 
far as it is known, there never was 
an actual, official ban placed against 

or limitations set upon—inclusion of 
soft red winter wheat when authori- 
zations were granted; but the same 
result was accomplished by limiting 
the vast majority of official authori- 
zations to such other classes as hard 
red winter, springs, mixed and soft 
white wheats. 

Millers of soft red wheat naturally 
showed concern last summer when 
it became evident the crop of the 
class needed for their product was 
falling short of earlier promise. When 
final estimate was made by the USS. 
Crop Reporting Board, it showed 
165,183,000 bu., or about 30,000,000 
bu. less than the previous harvest. 
In all probability, USDA attention 
was called to the possibility of too 
heavy exports of red winter wheat 
and its effect on the needs of soft 
red wheat milling operations. Ac- 
cordingly, USDA tempered its allo- 
cations under Public Law 480. 

Matter Studied 

In the meantime, representatives 
of farmer organizations in the three 
major soft red winter wheat states, 
along with exporters and terminal 
elevator operators in the same area, 
have been studying the matter. Re- 
cently they held a meeting in Chicago 
to give it collective consideration. A 
seven-member committee was ap- 
pointed. Membership consists of: 
Ford M. Ferguson, Stratton Grain 
Co.; Merrill D. Guild, manager, In- 
diana Grain Cooperative, a division 
of the Indiana Farm Bureau Coop- 
erative Assn., Indianapolis; Ben Ras- 
kin of Rice Grain Co., Chicago; Cliff 
Roberts of Cargill, Inc., Chicago; 
Walter See, general manager, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Cooperative, Inc., Co- 
lumbus; Richard O. Westley, Central 
Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Fred 
Watts, Illinois Grain Corp, Chicago. 





Attention was called to the fact 
that contract quality stocks of soft 
red winter wheat in store at Chicago 
were rather sizeable at 4,855,000 bu. 


Earlier Concern Over Soft Red Wheat jj 
Shortages Now Turning to Concern 
Over Possibility of Over-Supply 


as of Feb. 26, the last date for avail- 
able data. This compared with 3,745,- 
000 bu. on the same date last year. 
It also was pointed out that Chicago 
stocks of that class of wheat, prac- 
tically all grading No. 2 or better, 
have been decreasing at a rather slow 
pace. It was mentioned that these 
stocks, disappearing at such a mod- 
erate pace, indicate that USDA may 
have been unduly concerned over the 
possibility of soft red wheat millers 
finding themselves without adequate 
supplies. 

Wheat loans made by Commodity 
Credit Corp. in the so-called Central 
States on the 1959 crop mature the 
end of this month. Unfortunately, 
there does not seem to be any 
authentic data on the amount of soft 
red winter wheat likely to fall into 
hands of the government lending 
agency via the default route. But 
on the assumption that soft red win- 
ter wheat went into the support pro- 
gram in approximately the propor- 
tion that this class of wheat was 
grown in each state—about 4.5 mil- 
lion bushels could become govern- 
ment property at that time. 

It also has been pointed out that 
with soft red winter wheat being a 
grade and class applicable against 
futures contracts at the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the relatively liberal 
stocks of that class could act as a 
weight on the futures price, and 
through the latter, on other classes 
of wheat. 

USDA has released an interesting 
tabulation that projects the probable 
disappearance of soft red winter 
wheat during the 1959-60 crop year 
and the carryover next June 30, along 
with comparisons for the previous 
three seasons. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Missouri Bakers 
To Test Legality 
Of New Weight Law 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Follow- 
ing a circuit court ruling to go ahead 
with enforcement of a new Missouri 
bread weight law, attorneys for the 
Missouri Bakers Assn. said they will 
press for a full hearing on the legal- 
ity of the law litself. 

The association says the law, ef- 
fective March 15, will cost them more 
than a million dollars in new pans 
and other equipment. The law calls 
for bread loaves weighing % lb., 1 Ib. 
and 1% lb. 

Leroy Gillam, owner of the Gillam 
Bakery in Moberly, Mo., and presi- 
dent of the association, said that the 
state’s bakeries will probably have to 
make 1 Ib. or 1% Ib. loaves until the 
case is finally decided. 

The association said that 70 to 80% 
of the bread they now sell is in 20 oz. 
loaves. 





Soft Red Winter Wheat, Supplies, Disappearance 


June 30, 1960 


Carryover from previous crop 
Production WNedieadares 
Imports 


Total supplies 


Domestic disappearance nh 
Carryover next year 


June 30, 1959 June 30, 1958 June 30, 1957 


6 10 17 
195 159 187 


201 169 204 
43 30 60 
139 133 134 
19 6 10 





REVIEW CONFERENCE—Executives of Sterwin Chemicals, In 


shown reviewing program at 


March 15, 1960 


‘ 


c, are 


recently concluded annual sales conference 


held in Sky Top, Pa. Left to right are: Dr. J. K. Krum, assistant technical 
director; L. R,. Patton, assistant sales manager; Dr. R. C. Sherwood, vice 


president and technical director; Robert S. 


Whiteside, president; William 


X. Clark, vice president in charge of sales, and Warren F. Keller, manager, 


flour service division. 





India, Turkey, Pakistan, China Get 
PL 480 Deals Worth $33.2 Million 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced wheat and flour authoriza- 
tions to India, Turkey, Pakistan 
and Nationalist China aggregating 
approximately $33.2 million worth 
of purchases from U.S. suppliers 
under Public Law 480. India is the 
major recipient, with a further 
amendment of wheat or flour au- 
thorization No. 39-33 providing for 
the purchase of an additional $11,- 
409,000 worth, about 200,000 metric 
tons of wheat. 


The authorization also was amend- 
ed to extend the terminal contracting 
and delivery dates from April 30 and 
May 31, 1960, to May 31 and June 30, 
1960, respectively. The increase rep- 
resents a further programming under 
the agreement with India announced 
Nov. 13, 1959. 

Authorization No. 39-33, as amend- 
ed, provides for financing purchase of 
$51,340,000 worth about 900,000 
métric tons—of white wheat of the 
subclasses -hard white, soft white, 
white club and western white, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, or wheat 
flour (exeluding flour milled from red 
durum: wheat and durum wheat of 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum). 

About 260,000 metric tons remain 
to be purchased under the authoriza- 
tion, as amended. The wheat or wheat 
flour will-be purchased by the India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 

Turkey is another major recipient 
of the most current authorizations. 
USDA has amended that country’s 
purchase authorization No. 10-44 to 
provide for an additional $4,567,000 
worth—about 74,000 metric tons—of 
wheat under the agreement an- 
nounced Dec. 22, 1959. As amended, 
the authorization now provides for 
purchase of a total of $11,213,832 
worth—about 174,000 metric tons— 
of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
in bulk. 

Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) Hard red 
spring of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter, and 


(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 
cluding durum) other than the classes 
specified in (1) and (2). 

All other terms of the authoriza- 
tion remain the same as announced 
Jan. 18. Purchase of the 100,000 
metric tons originally authorized has 
been completed. 

Additionally, USDA has issued to 
Turkey an authorization to purchase 
$2,270,000 worth of wheat. 

Authorization 10-45 provides for 
purchase of approximately 40,000 
metric tons of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 
2 or better, in bulk. Only soft red 
winter wheat of the subclasses red 
winter and western red and mixed 
wheat containing soft red winter, 
hard red spring, or hard red winter 
wheat will be eligible for financing. 

Purchases will be made by the Sur- 
plus Purchase Commission, Turkish 
Economic Mission, 2523 Massachus- 
etts Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 

Contracts made between March 11 
and May 31 will be eligible for financ- 
ing. Delivery will be to importer, 
f.o.b. vessel, ports of exportation. 
Shipments may be made _ between 
March 11 and June 30. The usual 
seven-day waiting period before con- 
tracting or deliveries can be made is 
being waived because of the urgent 
need for this type of wheat in Turkey, 
Officials said. 

Pakistan 

USDA also announced amendment 
of two wheat or wheat flour purchase 
authorizations to Pakistan. The 
amendments call for an additional 
$9,774,000 worth — approximately 
150,000 metric tons—of wheat or 
flour to be purchased from U.S. sup- 
pliers. The amendments also extend 
the terminal contracting dates from 
April 30 to May 31 and the terminal 
delivery dates from May 31 to June 
30. 

Authorization 15-55, as amended, 
provides for purchase of $6,083.000— 
an additional $4,070,000 — (approxi- 
mately 100,000 metric tons) of wheat, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, 
or wheat flour. 

Only hard red spring wheat of the 
subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring, and red spring; hard 

(Turn to PL 480, page 34) 





March 15, 1960 


Thomas G. Cecka, 
Pioneer in Milling, 


Dies at Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cecka, 74, a pioneer in early US. 
milling history, died March 11 in 
Minneapolis. He had spent his entire 
milling career with International 
Milling Co. of Minneapolis, retiring 
in 1953 as general milling superin- 
tendent for the company. 

Born at St. Patrick, Minn., Mr. 
Cecka started working for Interna- 
tional in 1901 at New Prague, Minn., 
at the age of 13. The young com- 
pany had been founded at New 
Prague only nine years befcre. In the 
morning he swept and papered box- 
cars. In the afternoons he helped 
with the loading and trucking at a 
salary of 50¢ for a 10-hour day. 

A year later, Mr. Cecka was moved 
into the mill to become a full time 
sweeper. To earn extra money he 
put in overtime making barrels in 
the cooper shop and sometimes 
helped pack feed by-products. 

Working his way through the 
usual milling classifications as oiler, 
machine tender and wheat mixer, he 
moved upward. He studied at night 
and enrolled in correspondence 
courses to learn more about new 
milling techniques. 

Mr. Cecka’s friends recall his tell- 
ing about the early years with the 
company. He told of the time in 1904 
when he was just beginning to find 
his place in the milling industry. As 
a sideline, he was a member of New 
Prague’s Bohemian boys’ brass band. 
The band became popular in the 
area, but his playing engagements 
were interfering with his milling 
work. Finally, his supervisor at the 
mill told him “you cannot serve two 
masters, it must be either the mill or 
the band.”’ He chose the mill and fol- 
lowed this vocation for the next 50 
years. 

In 1908, Mr. Cecka was promoted 
to trick miller at New Prague. He 
had the distinction of being the first 
trick miller developed from one of 
International’s own milling crews. 

When a mill at Sioux City, Iowa, 
was purchased by F. A. Bean, Sr., 
founder of International, young Mr. 
Cecka was chosen to work with the 
milling superintendent in renovating 
the mill. After that job was com- 
pleted, he was appointed head miller 
at the company’s Blue Earth, Minn., 
mill. The Sioux City mill subsequent- 
ly burned and the Blue Earth mill 
was later sold by International. 


Thomas G. 


To New Prague 

In 1923 he returned to the New 
Prague mill as head miller. Four 
years later he moved to Buffalo to 
help supervise the building of Inter- 
national’s new mill there. When it 
was completed, it was one of the 
largest mills (in flour capacity) in 
the world at that time. 

In 1937, Mr. Cecka came to the 
Minneapolis headquarters office of 
the company as general milling su- 
perintendent, a position he held until 
retirement. While in this job, his 
inventive mind lead to a number of 
unique inventions. One of these was 
the “gyro-whip” high speed sifter 
patented under his name and placed 
on the market in 1937. 

Survivors include three sons, Ed- 
werd J., Hamburg, N.Y., also in the 
milling business; M. Cyrill, Minne- 
apolis, and Maj. James T. Cecka, 
Fort Ord, Cal.; a daughter, Elizabeth 
Altice Cecka of Minneapolis, one 
brother, a sister and six grand- 
children. 
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GMI CORNERSTONE —C. H. Bell, president of General Mills, Inc., 


lays 


cornerstone of the company’s new research center in Golden Valley, Minn., 
suburban community west of Minneapolis. Dr. A. F. Spilhaus, dean of the 
Institute of Technology, University of Minnesota, delivered the principal 
address at the cornerstone ceremonies March 10. 


General Mills Dedicates 


New Research Facilities 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cornerstone and 
topping out ceremonies were held at 
the new multi-million dollar General 
Mills research center in Golden Val- 
ley, Minn. March 10. 

Dr. A. F. Spilhause, dean of the In- 
stitute of Technology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, gave the principal 
address. 

This first unit in the company’s 
three to five-year research building 
program has 71,995 sq. ft. of floor 
space and will be used for basic food 
research. Other buildings providing 
a total of 360,000 sq. ft. of space will 
be constructed at the new site. 

A capsule containing many of the 
current products produced by General 
Mills was placed in the cornerstone 
along with a scroll predicting devel- 
opments in the food industry during 
the next 100 years. 

Charles H. Bell, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, was master of ceremonies. 
Participating were James Ford Bell, 


founder of General Mills; Gerald S. 
Kennedy, chairman of the _ board; 
Arthur D. Hyde, executive vice presi- 
dent; Dr. William B. Reynolds, vice 
president in charge of research; rep- 
resentatives of the company’s engi- 
neering department; general contrac- 
tor D’Arcy Leck, Jr.; Frank Roorda, 
representative of the architects; and 
civic officials including Golden Valley 
mayor Carl Nadasdy and Harry Hall, 
executive vice president of the Min- 
neapolis Area Chamber of Commerce. 

The General Mills research activity 
was organized in 1929 and its first 
laboratory was built in 1930. Several 
major additions have been made to 
facilities presently located at 2010 
East Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
which will continue in use. In less 
than a year, the first wing of the new 
facilities in Golden Valley will be in 
operation. Other wings will be added 
in a building program to be com- 
pleted in three to five years. 


Predictions for 2060 Food Developments 
Made at GMI Cornerstone Ceremonies 


MINNEAPOLIS—How to prepare 
ocean plant life in a form as tasty as 
sirloin steak may be one of the chal- 
lenges facing food researchers of to- 
morrow. 

This possibility is hinted in a pre- 
diction of food developments for the 
year 2060 that was placed in the 
cornerstone of the first wing of Gen- 
eral Mills’ new multi-million dollar 
research center in Golden Valley, 
Minn., a Minneapolis suburb. 

“Vegetable proteins, in new ap- 
petizing forms, will become increas- 
ingly important to feed.a vastly in- 
creased population,” states the 2060 
forecast which General Mills food re- 
searchers placed in a capsule to be 
permanently stored in the corner- 
stone of their new basic food research 
building, 


In addition to predicting the rise 
of vegetable proteins and the tapping 
of the ocean for foods in 2060, the 
General Mills researchers make these 
forecasts for a century from now: 

@ Fats, amino acids and food ele- 
ments unknown in the 20th century 
will yield more of their secrets and 
become increasingly important in the 
kingdom of food. 
@ People will learn better to eat for 
health as well as pleasure. 
@ Convenience foods and equipment 
will free the homemaker almost en- 
tirely from kitchen chores. 
@ Expanded use of dehydration, ir- 
radiation and other means of food 
preservation will further free man 
from the tyranny of his location. 
(Turn to FODD, 2060, page 27) 


Business Dealings 
Of CSS Director 


Being Examined 


WASHINGTON Earl C. 
recently retired head of 
al Commodity 
office at 


Corey, 
the region- 
Stabilization Service 
Portland, Ore., and a vet- 
eran of long government service, cur- 
rently is the center of a controversy 
stemming from “conflict of interest” 
policies. 

Essentially, the “conflict of inter- 
est” issue concerns the prohibitions 
set down against governmental of- 
ficials, in this instance those with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
having private business interests 
which might further their own per- 
sonal positions through, or to the 
detriment of, their governmental of- 
fices. 

In Mr. Corey's case, the examina- 
tions involve investigation of his 
partnerships in a grain warehousing 
firm which received government pay- 
ments for storage and in a malting 
company, all allegedly while serving 
as regional CSS director at Portland. 

To date, the actions being taken 
involve: 

@ A move by the Department of Jus- 
tice to bring the matter involving Mr. 
Corey before a federal grand jury to 
determine what—if any—criminal ac- 
ticns might be involved; 

@ Investigation of the Senate sub- 
committee headed by Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.) into Mr. Corey’s 
personal dealing with grain firms 
while in government office; 

@Some heated exchanges between 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, and Sen. Symington. Mr. 
3enson has scored Sen. Symington 
for what the secretary terms “sched- 
uling hearings on the matter” while 
Mr. Corey’s case is pending with the 
justice department. Sen. Symington, 
in reply, is quoted as saying that the 

(Turn to COREY, page 34) 
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Early Seaway 
Opening Urged by 
Transport Minister 


WINNIPEG An urgent request 
that the St. Lawrence Seaway be 
opened at the very earliest date the 
weather will permit was sent to 
G-eorge Hees, federal minister of 
transport, by W. J. Parker, president, 
Manitoba Pool Elevators recently. 
Mr. Parker referred to persistent ru- 
mors that the Seaway Authority pro- 
poses to arbitrarily determine April 
15 as opening date for the seaway. 

As a result of early closing last 
autumn, Mr. Parker pointed out, the 
amount of grain that might have 
been moved from the lakehead to 
eastern positions was definitely les- 
sened. Consequently there was less 
space at the lakehead and farmers’ 
deliveries in the country were de- 
layed. 

The message stated that any un- 
necessary delay in opening the sea- 
way would not only delay farmers’ 
deliveries of grain, but would also 
lessen Canadian sales for export by 
passing the advantage to the U.S., 
because the lakehead is usually 
opened eight to 10 days before the 
Americans are able to get grain to 
the seaway. Secondly, any artificial 
delay of the opening will undoubted- 
ly lessen the availability of boats for 
grain, because ore may start moving 
and boats will occupy themselves in 
the ore trade. 
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HE strong buying flurry of the 
| previous week continued, al- 
though at a somewhat reduced pace, 
through the seven-day period end- 
ing March 14. A fairly good volume 
was registered in both the Southwest 
and spring wheat mills region, while 
soft wheat flours followed the ex- 
pected pattern and staggered through 
another week of very dull buying ac- 
tivity. 

In the Southwest a chain grocer 
and a chain baker entered the mar- 
ket late in the week with bookings 
reported sufficient to carry through 
June. This put them in a comparable 
supply position with most other buy- 
ers who purchased in the last buying 
wave. 

Only a few independents are now 
unaccounted for in the pattern of 
extended bookings and little real 
market activity is expected in the 
immediate future. 

The family flour situation remains 
unchanged as regards sales, but di- 
rections follow an erratic pattern 
with most mills reporting them on 
the slow side and others rating move- 
ment good. The wintry weather over 
most of the country has been rated 
a definite factor in holding back di- 
rections. 

Although soft wheat flour sales fol- 
lowed an anticipated slow pattern 
following the activity of a few weeks 
back, mill production in the St. Louis 
area reached the highest peak since 
September. Directions, while _ still 
rated good, are slightly off the recent 
pace. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to 72% of the five-day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 66% in 
the spring wheat mills area. 

Production by mills of the US. 
last week amounted to 103% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
101% a week previous and 107% 
the comparable week of last 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Spring Flour Sales 
Continue Good Pace 


Spring wheat bakery flour sales, 

although not nearly matching the 
pace of the previous week, were rated 
in good volume as bakers and jobbers 
continued to build up contracts. Most 
were fill-ins of another 30 days or so 
placing most buyers in a good supply 
position through June and some be- 
yond. A few were reported covering 
for 120 days and into August. 
Sales amounted to approximately 
66% of capacity as compared with 
112% the previous week and 58% for 
the comparable week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
91% of capacity as compared with 
80% the previous week and 104% for 
the comparable week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 107% of 
capacity as compared with 107% the 
previous week and 109% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the North- 
west was 102% of capacity compared 
with 98% a week earlier and 109% 
a year ago. 

Quotations March 11, 100 Ib. car- 
lots, Minneapolis: Spring wheat stand- 
ard patent bakery flour $5.31@5.41; 
short patent $5.41@5.51, spring high 
gluten $5.71@5.81, first clears $4.95 


for 
year. 


Sales of Spring Wheat Flours 
And Hard Winters Continue; 
Soft Wheat Markets Dull 


@5.25, whole wheat $5.31@5.41; na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20, 100 lb. carlots cottons; un- 
advertised brands of family flour 
$5.68 @5.77. 


Two Chain Buyers 
Book in Southwest 


A chain grocer and a chain baker 
were reported to be the principal 
buyers in the flurry late in the week. 
Their buying was said to be sufficient 
in most cases to carry them into or 
through June, the same position that 
the vast majority of buyers are in. 
There are a few independents who 
have not extended themselves quite 
that far. Higher flour costs, based on 
advancing wheat prices, served as an 
incentive for those buyers who had 
been hoping to hold out for a lower 
price. 

Hard winter wheat flour buying 
showed another spurt last week as a 
couple of the chain buyers who had 
been reluctant decided to add their 
bookings. Sales volume for the week 
amounted approximately to 72% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 93% the previous week and 35% 
a year ago. 

The family flour buying pattern 
went unchanged. A number of deals 
and shipping discounts apply to cer- 
tain areas, but generally, the price is 
unchanged and there have been no 
large bookings. Directions are rated 
slow to fair. Winter weather over vast 
areas of the country is said to be a 
factor in holding back directions, 
both on family and bakery flour. The 
majority of mills report that bakery 
flour directions are on the slow side. 
However, there are some mills that 
find directions are more than keep- 
ing the plants busy. 

Export flour sales 
slow. Small amounts were worked 
to Norway and Saudi Arabia. The 
United Arab Republic was expected 
to make awards on two cargoes of 
flour over the weekend. Bids went in 


activity was 


ome" 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











earlier. There was a small turnover 
of clears. Demand was not too good 
and offerings were light. Sales that 
were made, were to domestic users. 
Prices were about unchanged with a 
week earlier. 

business attained 
after the mild 


Hutchinson flour 
lesser proportions 
burst of buying a week ago. Large 
chains are mostly booked through 
June and those independents who 
haven’t anticipated extended needs 
showed no interest. Only chance for 
volume came in new bids for Com- 
modity Stabilization Service domestic 
relief flour and contracts with the 
U.A.R. Directions came a bit more 
freely and operations were 100% with 
outlook for that or better. Prices 
stiffened 5¢. 

Wichita mills operated at 110% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
43%, compared with 70% the preced- 
ing week and 22% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. Fam- 
ily flour was up 3¢, while bakery 
and clears were unchanged. 

Quotations March 11, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, bulk: Hard winter wheat 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 25) 





Good Semolina Sales Volume Recorded; 
Durum Supplies Tight, Production Strong 


r | NHE DULL pattern in semolina 

sales which had persisted for an 
extended period, was broken during 
the seven-day period ended March 14, 
when a fairly heavy buying flurry 


broke out and manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products were 
reported covering for an average of 
60 days. 

The long anticipated buying was 
sparked when one mill decided to 
make a 10¢ price concession and then 
hold firm to the current level. Al- 
though durum prices advanced 2¢ 
during the period, the semolina 
standard price remains unchanged at 
$6.25. 

At the time the price announce- 
ment was made, manufacturers’ sup- 
plies varied. Although some were re- 
ported as having semolina on hand 
for another 60 to 90 days, many were 
scraping the bottom of the barrel and 
in need of bolstering their supply po- 
sition. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis 
were reported at a scant 83 cars dur- 


ing the past week as compared with 
88 the previous week. 

Production by durum mills was es- 
timated at 122% of five-day milling 
capacity for the period, compared 
with 114% the previous week and 
120% for the comparable week a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 11 were: 
$2.44@2.47 


2.43@2.46 
2.42@2.45 
2.37@2.43 
2.36@2.42 
2.34@2.4| 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 216,562 122 
177,500 *201,522 114 
156,500 187,795 120 
Crop year 
production 
6,739,076 
6,833,937 


Mar. 6-13 
Previous week . 
Year ago 


July 1, 1959-Mar. 13, 1960. 
July |, 1958-Mar, 14, 1959.. 
*Revised. 


March 15, 1960 


Improved Demand 


Strengthens Level 
Of Millfeed Prices 


EMAND for millfeeds was 
D steady to strong throughout 
the country in the period ending 
March 14, with prices firmer and sup- 
ply thinning out in practically all 
markets. Prices averaged 75¢ to $1.50 
higher. 

Although demand was active, there 
was little real forward buying with 
most purchasers content to take sup- 
plies only for immediate or nearby. 
The one exception to this pattern was 
the West Coast area where supplies 
were being booked through March 
and, in some instances, through April. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 50,157 tons of millfeed for March 
6-13. Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 49,150 
tons in the previous week and 52,358 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. 

Minneapolis: Although millfeed 
prices stayed about on a par with 
those of the previous period, with de- 
mand fairly brisk and supplies on the 
thin side, the market was very firm. 
The outlook appears good for a con- 
tinued forward movement in the 
weeks ahead. 

Demand from feed mixers, partic- 
ularly for the needs of turkey grow- 
ers, coupled with the recent unsea- 
sonally cold weather have _ been 
strong factors in the demand picture. 

Quotations March 14: Sacked bran 
$41, bulk $37; sacked middlings $41, 
bulk $37; sacked red dog $44. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds were steady 
to firm this week. There has been a 
consistent demand for spot millfeeds 
and prices worked up about a dollar 
during the week. Mixed flour and 
feed cars were taking more millfeeds 
and in some instances mixed car buy- 
ers were taking straight cars of mill- 
feeds. 

Quotations March 11: Bran $40@ 
40.50, shorts $39.50@40 sacked; bran 
$36 @36.50, shorts $37.50@38, mid- 
dlings $37@37.50 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in excel- 
lent demand last week and offerings 
were extremely light. Quotations 
March 11: Bran $49, gray shorts 
$49.50, sacked burlaps; bulk bran $47, 
shorts $48@48.50, middlings $47.50@ 
48, delivered Texas common points; 
all $1 to $1.50 higher than at the 
some time the previous week. 

Chicago: After several successive 
weeks of gyrating price levels, the 
markets for both light and heavy 
weight millfeeds leveled off to quite 
an extent and prices for bran and 
middlings were unchanged for the pe- 
riod. Red dog took a modest cut of 
50¢ per ton. Only a fair trade pass- 
ing with no further broad-scale con- 
tinuation of buying interest other 
than for nearby shipment. 

Quotations March 11: Middlings 
$41.50, standard bran $40.50, red dog 
$42 bulk. 

St. Louis: Strength persisted in the 
millfeed market due to tight supplies 
and strong demand. Prices climbed 
75¢ to $1 on sacked feeds, 50¢ on 
bulk. Although values were well 
above the level of several substitute 
feed ingredients, mixers were eager 
buyers, determined to maintain ade- 
quate inventories. Formula feed sales 
increased and further gains were ex- 
pected when the country dug out 
from the deep snows. 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 
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Potential Export Requirements 
Keep Wheat Futures Strong 


HE wheat futures market, al- 

though showing a slight soften- 
ing tendency midway through the 
seven-day period ending March 14, 
rallied in strength and ended higher 
in practically all positions. The minor 
exceptions were in Kansas City July 
and Minneapolis May. 

The markets not only threw off the 
mid-week inclination towards weak- 
ness, but regained such decided sta- 
bility that Kansas City March made 
a new season’s high and Chicago May 
continued a very sharp upward climb. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 14 were: Chicago—March 
$2.02%, May $2.03%, July $1.84%, 
September $1.874%4, December $1.92%; 
Kansas City—March $2.08%, May 
$2.03%, July $1.85; Minneapolis—May 
$2.175%, July 2.14%. 

Export activity through the week 
was relatively strong including about 
3.75 million bushels Gulf hard to 
Brazil and workings of approximately 
4 million bushels new crop red wheat 
in aggregate to several countries. 

Probably some of the buying dur- 
ing the week was against potential 
export business which appears large 
in volume. Wheat and flour buying 
are anticipated by Poland, the United 
Arab Republic, Pakistan, Turkey, 
Nationalist China and other coun- 
tries. Red wheat will be involved in 
this business. 

Weather conditions have proven a 
severe handicap to the movement of 
cash wheat, and interior selling has 
been very light. The snowfall has been 
heavy in the Mid-west with reports 
indicating that February snow in 
Kansas was the heaviest in 30 years 
and even possibly for a greater period 
in western Missouri. 

The current outlook is for weather 
that will cause disappearance of the 
heavy snow cover which would offer a 
more accurate appraisal of new crop 
conditions. However, the heavy blan- 
ket over the entire hard wheat area 
is expected to shield the crop and 
cause it to respond to the resultant 
moisture and rising temperatures in 
future weeks. 

Spring Buying Improved 

Receipts of cash spring wheat at 
Minneapolis totaled 778 cars during 
the week ended March 10 compared 
with 796 the week before and 1450 
the same week last year. Of this to- 
tal 215 carlot receipts were for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. account. While 
unloading spaceand storage seemed to 
be mentioned quite often as a limiting 
demand factorin the Minneapolis mar- 
ket, buying of wheat was improved 
during the past week. Trade sources 
told of fairly substantial flour sales 
during recent weeks and the flour 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


* 

WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 14 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15\4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 





mills, in attempting to cover their 
sales, forced the protein premiums 
up 1¢ in all protein categories. In 
addition to this advance in premiums, 
improved buying in the futures at 
Minneapolis pushed the basic May 
price up 1¢ during part of the week 
to raise values of the spot article 2¢. 
Inspection of wheat for export dur- 
ing the week ended March 4 totaled 
9.6 million bushels and brought the 
total inspections for the season to 
236.2 million bushels compared with 
234.5 million last season to date. The 
average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the past week was 14.33% and 
compared with 13.87% the compara- 
ble week of a year ago. 

At the close on March 11, No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring, through 11% protein, 
traded at 1¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price; 12% protein 2¢ over; 13% 
protein 4¢ over; 14% protein 5@6¢ 
over; 15% protein 6@8¢ over; 16% 
protein 7@10¢ over, and 17% pro- 
tein 8@12¢ over the Minneapolis 
May, which closed on that date at 
$2.16%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary 

11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 
17% Protein 


17% 
17% 
@2.18% 
.20% 
22% 
24% 
26% 
28% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 

One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
2 |b. lower. 

To arrive div. pt. 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 
13% protein $2.19%, 
15% protein $2.23%, 
17% protein $2.27%. 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.17%, 
protein $2.21%, 
protein $2.25%, 


basis, | 
12% 
14% 
16% 


Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City worked higher last week. 
The basic option advanced 1%¢ bu. 
to more than offset the 42¢ weakness 
that showed in the premiums on or- 
dinary wheat. 

Receipts continued to be light. 
Snows several times during the week 
prevented ready movement of sup- 
plies from country sellers, and there 
was no assurance that there would 
have been a mass movement if the 
roads had been clear. Interior han- 
dlers offered only small amounts. 

Buying interests displayed indiffer- 
ence early in the week, but when it 
became apparent that supplies com- 
ing in were meager, there was more 
active competition for offerings. 
Mills, merchandisers and blenders all 
participated. 

Premiums were quoted March 11 
as follows: Ordinary 4@4%¢ over 
the basic March option of $2.06%4 bu., 
11.50% protein 44% @6¢, 12% protein 
6@8¢, 12.50% protein 7@10¢, 13% 
protein 8@12¢, 13.50% protein 9@ 
13¢, 14% protein, 10@14¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 11 
is shown in the accompanying table: 

| Dark and Hard . « .$2.09%4 @2.25 
. 2 Dark and Hard... . 2.08% @2.24'/2 
. 3 Dark and Hard. 2.06 % @2.22'/2 
4 Dark ‘ 
Red . 
eS |  Preecee 
.3 Red. 
4 Red. 

At Ft. 1 hard wheat 
was selling March 14 at $2.44144.@ 
2.45% delivered Texas common 
points. Wheat of 13% protein was 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 


Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Mar. 6-13, 


1960 
723,759 
1,416,182 
518,111 
639,861 
469,465 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


*Previous 
week 


699,053 
1,427,012 
478,616 
602,647 
473,851 


Mar. 7-14, 
1959 
793,144 
1,446,771 
534,747 
634,132 
462,882 


Mar. 8-15, 
1958 
718,890 
1,402,974 
557,968 
559,430 
326,284 


Mar. 9-16, 
1957 
704,317 
1,283,181 
550,046 
550,552 
281,836 





Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. output 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 
Revised 


3,767,378 
76.8 
4,905,440 
49,577,346 





3,681,179 3,871,676 3,565,546 3,369,932 
76.8 75 75 75 

4,793,202 

44,671,906 


Crop year flour production 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 


Mar. 6-13, 

1960 week 1959 

Northwest 102 109 
Southwest 112 
Buffalo 108 
Central and S. E F 99 
Pacific Coast . 99 


Totals e 107 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
218,330 91 
"191,594 80 
240,388 104 
ago 250,205 106 
Five-year average sia 78 
Ten-year average ‘ 91 
*Revised 


5-day week 

capacity 
240,000 
240,000 
231,000 
237,000 


Mar. 6-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 


mills in 
Paul, 


Principal interior 
ing Duluth, St 


and lowa 


includ- 
Montana 


Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 


Flour % Cca- 
output pacity 
505,429 107 
*507,459 107 
494,500 552,756 112 
ago 430,500 468 685 109 
Five-year average 15 
Ter-year average 105 
*Revised 


5-day week 

capacity 
472,750 
472,750 


Mar. 6-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 


SOUTHWEST 
City 
5-day week 
capacity 
224,250 
224,250 


Kansas 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
254,594 113 
229 669 102 

221,750 265,311 120 
ago 287,500 296,399 103 
average 129 
average : ‘ 114 


Mar. 6-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
. 1,090,750 1,161,588 106 
1,090,750 “1,197,343 110 


Mar. 6-13 
Previous week 


Previous Mar. 7-14, Mar 


8-15, Mar. 9-16, Mar. 13, Mar. 14, 
1958 1957 1960 1959 


108 105 26,384,167 26,904,699 
106 99 54,203,752 52,234,957 
117 116 18,930,361 20,209,948 
98 98 22,678,309 21,258,633 
104 87 17,430,380 15,826,945 


107 99 





139,626,969 136,435,182 


1,181,460 
1,106,575 


Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
Revised 


. 1,068,800 Hl 
1,032,000 107 
125 
115 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 
522,000 
522,000 
493,500 
475,000 


Flour 
output 
518.11 
478,616 
534,747 
557,968 


Mar 6-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern 


Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, 
Missouri: 


5-day week 

capacity 
643,750 
643,750 
643,750 
570,250 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
639,861 

*602,647 
634,132 
559,430 


Mar. 6-13 . 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
466,500 
466,500 


466,500 
315,000 


Flour Yo Ca- 
output pacity 
469 465 101 

*473,851 102 
462,882 99 
326,284 104 


Mar. 6-13 ; 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
*Revised 





selling at a premium of 1¢ and wheat 
of 14% protein at a premium of 2¢. 
Demand was fair. Exporters were 
bidding~ $2.32@2.33 delivered at the 
Gulf. Demand was good for export. 
Offerings were light. 

Wheat markets displayed a firm 
tendency last week in the Pacific 
Northwest as a result of heavy ex- 
port sales the previous week, al- 
though limited this week. India and 
Korea each took 1 cargo of western 
white and 1 hard red winter, but 
these comprised the sales for the 
week. Milling demand wheat was 
limited due to lack of new flour book- 
ings in any quantity. Wheat export- 
ers have a big back-log of bookings 
to fill and are steady buyers of wheat 
when offered in the country. How- 
ever, most of the wheat is under loan 
and it takes bids of $2.05 for white 
wheat to get farmers to redeem their 
wheat. Any bids below that figure do 
not get any consideration. 


James P. Torma 
Named Distribution 


Manager for Pillsbury 


MINNEAPOLIS—James P. Torma 
has been named central distribution 
manager for the Pillsbury Co.’s bak- 
ery flour, bakery mix and _ institu- 
tional products divisions. 

Mr. Torma, with headquarters in 
Des Plaines, Ill., will be responsible 
for customer services and company 
owned inventories of bakery and in- 
stitutional products in a 12 state mid- 
western area. 

He formerly was planning manager 
for bakery mixes and _ institutional 
products at Pillsbury’s main offices 
in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Torma joined Pillsbury in 1954 
and has been associated with the in- 
dustrial area since that time. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Summary of Changing Conditions 


In the Grain Export Trade 


N THE past five years, wheat pro- 

ducers have become very inter- 
ested in the problems of exporting 
grain, and I believe this interest has 
been a most constructive develop- 
ment. During this period they have 
undoubtedly observed many changes. 

Technological changes are very 
prominent in our industry. In the 
past several years new port elevators 
have been erected in Norfolk, New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge, Corpus Christi 
and on the Pacific Coast. Many ex- 
isting facilities were modernized and 
improved. One new facility is being 
erected on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and it seems obvious that it is meant 


Prrrrrrrrrrr——w" 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Johnson is 
executive vice president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., New York. His 
comments were made during a panel 
discussion conducted at the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Assn. con- 
vention in Kansas City. 
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to serve U.S. agriculture. Other new 
facilities are planned on the Great 
Lakes, a new frontier for grain ex- 
porting. We must also include all the 
interior facilities which feed the port 
elevators. Barge facilities have been 
greatly expanded in the last 10 years 
which has resulted in lower trans- 
portation costs. Exporters have been 
active in seeking rail rate reductions. 

The U.S. has the finest port facili- 
ties in the world. When congestion 
occurs at U.S. ports, as it has at 
times, the U.S. export grain trade 
steps in and takes action to build or 
modernize facilities. Delays and con- 
gestion in Argentine ports are a nor- 
mal thing. Canadian West Coast 
ports are terribly congested today. 
The Canadian and Argentine grain 
trades have no incentive to modern- 
ize. We have confidence and are 


By LOREN JOHNSON «x 


building for 
volume. 

So much for facilities. 

Let’s take a look at a grain ex- 
porting firm to see what changes 
have been made. When I entered the 
export business of Continental Grain 
in New York in 1955, our trading 
staff included a total of seven people. 
Most messages to Europe were terse 
coded cables, just prices and terms. 
Occasionally, if a large trade was 
brewing, we called Europe on a telex 
and conversed by punch and peck. 
Our interior communications in the 
U.S. were handled by telephone. 
Growing Staff 

Today, our growing trading staff 
includes 30 people. The necessary 
staff functions to support a growing 
export volume have been added. Our 
U.S. offices are connected by a pri- 
vate wire system that races at 100 
words a minute. We have a direct 
duplex wire to Europe that operates 
about 16 hours a day to feed informa- 
tion and offerings. 

These offerings to dollar markets 
are sent to our affiliated organiza- 
tions and agents in importing coun- 
tries. At last count such affiliates and 
agents use some 50 people; that is 
European nationals, who contact buy- 
ers of grain. These 50 people fan out 
into a widespread network of brokers 
and importers. The 30 people in New 
York put in long days, leaving home 
about eight o’clock in the morning 
and returning about eight at night. 
People abroad have similar hours. 
This is not a 9 to 5 affair. 

Whereas I have told you a few 
things about our firm, you will find 
that others have experienced similar 
change. Having such an investment 
as we do in port elevators and with 
a highly motivated and capable staff, 
it should be obvious that we are vi- 
tally interested in grain exporting 
from the U.S. Such an organization 
speaks for itself. As to our competi- 


our expanding export 
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STORAGE IN ALASKA—This new grain storage facility has just been com- 


pleted at Palmer, Alaska, It is the property of the Matanuska Valley Farm- 
ers’ Assn, 


tors, we can testify that they are 
keen, alert and stimulating. To main- 
tain our position, we cannot relax for 
one minute. 

After reciting the physical growth 
of facilities and staff which preceded 
the sizable expansion and export vol- 
ume, I wish I could proudly say that 
earnings in our industry have grown 
accordingly, but I can only report 
that such is not the case. Port eleva- 
tion charges of 24¢ have not under- 
gone any change since 1949 while all 
operating costs—including labor 
have steadily risen. The result has 
been a squeeze on export margins, 
and I am certain that all exporters 
are carefully studying this matter at 
the present time. It is certain that 
higher port elevator charges must 
come to compensate for increased 
costs. 

One technological advance has 
been the use of larger vessels, includ- 
ing oil tankers. This has resulted in 
lower costs of transportation, but it 
has been accompanied by a higher 
cost at port elevators due to some- 
what slower rates of loading. It is a 
pity that in many importing coun- 
tries port facilities have not been 
modernized sufficiently to receive the 
larger vessels. 

Anyone who has observed the ex- 
port price of No. 2 hard winter wheat 
of 12% protein realizes that it has 
ranged from $1.67 to $1.70 bu. f.o.b. 
Gulf ports over a long period. Like- 
wise, it generally runs from 5 to 10¢ 
under the price of No. 3 northern 
Manitoba delivered Europe. It is a 
static situation. When Argentina, 
France, Russia, Australia and others 
grow wheat for export, we can be 
sure of one thing, and that is that 
they will sell it. All they have to do 
is to cut slightly under Canadian and 
U.S. prices and the market is theirs. 
If Canada or the U.S. met such com- 
petition, it would only force the oth- 
ers to reduce prices. 


Looking at Holland 


Take a look at Holland. In 1959 
she imported 864,000 tons of wheat 
ccmpared to 775,000 in 1958. Included 
in the former figure is an import of 
108,000 tons of Belgian feed wheat in 
1959, so that bread consumption was 
steady. 

In 1959 Russia supplied 321,000 
tons of wheat to Holland, compared 
with 15,000 tons in 1958. Canadian 
exports tumbled from 399,000 in 1958 
to 155,000 tons in 1959. U.S. exports 
were 182,000 tons in 1958 and 180,000 
tons in 1959. About 50% of our ex- 
ports to Holland were soft wheat; 
30% spring wheat and 20% hard win- 
ter. During 1958, Holland was a con- 
sistent buyer of the No. 3 northern 
spring that Commodity Credit Corp. 
had stored in the Southwest. 

Why did Canadian exports decline 
so abruptly? One reason is that the 
1959 crop was relatively free from 
frost, and Canada did not have a 
consistent large volume of five Mani- 
tobas, which represents the type of 
wheat sought by Dutch millers. Ca- 
nadian export figures show that 99% 
of imports in three foregoing years 
was No. 5 Manitoba wheat. She could 
increase her prices for that grade. 
Russian wheat, by a simple maneuver 
of being priced attractively, com- 

(Turn to GRAIN, page 27) 
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Growers, Grain Men 
Urged to Cooperate 








To Promote Exports 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

KANSAS CITY — Closer coopera- 
tion between wheat growers’ associa- 
tions and the grain trade holds prom- 
ise for promoting increased wheat 
exports, a goal shared by both 
groups. 

This prospect was suggested in a 
panel discussion at the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention 
March 8 during which representa- 
tives of each group outlined their ob- 
jectives and methods employed in 
efforts to develop larger, worldwide 
markets. 

The fact that the discussion was 
held in itself could be regarded as 
one of the initial steps toward co- 
ordination of activities, and it was 
proposed by Clifford Hope, president 
of the Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Assn., that representa- 
tives of the grain industry participate 
in future meetings between members 
of his organization and the Western 
Wheat Associates with which it is 
coordinating market development ac- 
tivities. 

The latter organization was repre- 
sented on the panel by Floyd Root, 
Wasco, Ore. Representing the grain 
industry were Price Feuquay, Feu- 
quay Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., and 
Loren Johnson, Continental Grain 
Co., New York. Lloyd Case, Burdick 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, served as 
moderator. 

Mr. Hope, who has had his present 
assignment for the past year, served 
as a representative in Congress from 
Kansas for 30 years. 

The wheat growers’ associations, 
extensively engaged in research, edu- 
cation and promotion to increase de- 
mand for U.S. wheat in foreign mar- 
kets, have no plans for merchandis- 
ing wheat overseas, both Mr. Root 
and Mr. Hope declared. 


Meeting Competition 

The question of whether or not the 
wheat export trade was keeping pace 
with European competitors was 
raised early in the discussion. The 
reply by Mr. Johnson (reported in a 
separate story on this page) was to 
the effect that export firms had vast- 
ly improved their facilities and com- 
munications in recent years in order 
to better serve importer needs. 

The next question raised concerned 
the much-discussed matter of quality 
available to overseas buyers. Mr. 
Hope said that while many com- 
plaints had been aired, he felt the 
matter was open to question. The 
Great Plains organization, in an ef- 
fort to get at the facts, is carrying 
on a sampling program on wheat 
from all exporters except Argentina, 
which has declined to cooperate. ‘‘We 
are checking grade and baking and 
milling qualities, and ultimately the 
survey results will give us the infor- 
mation we need.” 

A check up a couple of years ago 
indicated that U.S. export wheat was 
meeting grade _ specifications, but 
since then there have been complaints 
about excessive damage, inconsistent 
baking qualities and lack of uni- 
formity within grades, Mr. Hope said. 

Mr. Feuquay commended Mr. Hope 
for being open-minded on the sub- 
ject and commented that “there has 
been too much loose talk” about 

(Turn to EXPORTS, page 27) 
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COMPANY 


Quality is not just the character of the ingredients that 
go into a product. It is also a state of mind of the manu- 
facturer . . . a priceless desire to produce only the best. 
That’s why KELLY’S FAMOUS has been a quality 
flour ever since William Kelly milled his first load of 
wheat many years ago. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
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MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Solici- 
tation of funds and equipment toward 
complete equipping of the new facil- 
ities of the Department of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries at Kansas 
State University will be intensified 
over the next several weeks. This 
was announced at a meeting of lead- 
ers in the campaign at Manhattan 
March 4, where progress reports in- 
dicated substantial success has been 
achieved in obtaining funds and 
equipment in the past few months. 

The view was expressed that suc- 
cess with the solicitation efforts in 
the next several weeks could bring 
to a successful conclusion the cam- 
paign to equip the department’s new 
facilities. These include the _ pilot 
flour mill, wheat cleaning plant and 
five laboratories with equipment and 
installation involving a total outlay 
of about $440,000. About $1,000,000 
was appropriated by the Kansas leg- 
islature to erect a new building to 


Drive for K-State Equipment, 
Funds, Will Be Intensified 


house the department, replacing the 
facility destroyed by a fire several 
years ago. 

Construction of the new building 
is making considerable headway, 
with the structure expected to be 
ready to receive equipment in early 
August. It will take about eight 
months to complete the equipment 
installation. 


Campaign Goal 

The goal of those leading in the 
campaign is not only to assure un- 
excelled facilities for the training of 
men in the milling and cereal chem- 
istry fields, but also to establish at 
the university a “center for cereal 
grain research.” This center is en- 
visioned as providing coordination of 
research to further progress in such 
varied fields as wheat breeding, flour 
production techniques and _ baking 
technology. 

Reports were made for two com- 
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mittees at the meeting. The equip- 
ment solicitation committee, repre- 
sented by J. C. McNeil, The Pillsbury 
Co.; E. S. Dybevick, International 
Milling Co., and E. E. Woolley, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., disclosed that it has 
received from manufacturers pledges 
of a considerable portion of the 
equipment needed for the new pilot 
flour mill and wheat cleaning plant 
The cost of the equipment is esti- 
mated at $225,000. Actual pledges 
thus far account for 65% of the to- 
tal, with the balance well on the 
way toward being obtained, it was 
indicated. Another $105,000 is need- 
ed for installation expense and $110,- 
000 is required to complete five lab- 
oratories used in conjunction with 
instruction and research. 

The fund solicitation committee, 
which is seeking to raise the balance 
of $215,000, was represented by John 
J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, and Richard G. Myers, Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City. It was 
reported that several milling com- 
panies already have pledged a total 
of $95,000 toward the new facilities. 
Efforts in the next several weeks 
will be aimed at meeting the goal 
by obtaining pledges from other mill- 
ing companies. Support for the drive 
also is expected from such interested 
segments of the breadstuffs indus- 
try as bakers, the grain trade and 
several farmer organizations. Pledges 
may be made over a three-year pe- 
riod. 

Observer at Meeting 

Steve Vesecky, Campbell Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, at- 
tended the meeting as an observer 
on behalf of the baking industry. 

Meeting with industry representa- 
tives were Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 
head of the Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, and 
Professors John A. Johnson and Eu- 
gene P. Farrell of the department. 
James A. McCain, president of Kan- 
sas State University, was host to the 
group at lunch. 


Iowa Group Opposes 


Incentive Payments 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The Iowa 
commerce commission has disclosed 
that it is opposing payment of $180 
in incentive payments to three Frank- 
lin county farmers for storing 12,000 
bu. corn with Lloyd Aldinger, Iowa 
Falls, grain storage operator. 

The farmers, Robert, William and 
Luany Hamilton are suing for pay- 
ment of 1%¢ bu. kickback on the 
storage fee. 

Harold Hughes, commerce commis- 
sioner, said the grain storage opera- 
tor advertised that he would pay 1%¢ 
bu. inducement for government corn 
storage, the inducement payable a 
year after delivery. In September, 
1959, Waldo Wheeler, Iowa commerce 
commission counsel, issued a ruling 
saying such inducement payments by 
a bonded warehouse were illegal. 

According to Mr. Hughes, Mr. Ald- 
inger announced after this ruling that 
his agreement to pay inducements 
was illegal and could not be paid. 
The Hamiltons then filed suit in 
Hardin county district court. 
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Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Group 


Elects New Officers 


OMAHA Clarence E. Jacobson, 
president of the Lexington Mill & 
Elevator Co., Lexington, has been 
named president of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. Mr. Jacob- 
son was elected at the 22nd annual 
meeting of the association here, 
following a _ joint luncheon’ with 
the agricultural committee of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce and 
the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben. 

Other officers named were: John 
R. Cooper, O. A. Cooper Co., Hum- 
boldt; Howard Holmes, Westcentral 
Grain Co., Omaha, and Ervin J. 
Kaura, Updike Grain Co., Omaha, 
vice presidents. Byron Dunn, Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, was 
elected treasurer and Duane Foote, 
Lincoln, was reelected executive sec- 
retary. J. C. Swinbank, extension 
agronomist at the University of Ne- 
braska, and Donald J. Lehr, West- 
central Grain Co., Omaha, were 
named consultants to the association. 

The following were elected to the 
association’s executive committee for 
1960: Paul J. Babue, Chadron Mill- 
ing Co., Chadron; Howard Becker, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; George Gerdes, president, 
Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn., Al- 
liance; Bruce Hagemeister, Heming- 
ford; Dave Hawkinson, Morrison- 
Quirk Grain Co., Hastings; H. B 
Lilly, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln. 

Murray R. Petersen, Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., Omaha; Bill Pflug, Pflug 
Grain Co., York; Robert Puelz, 
Equity Union Grain Co., Lincoln; 
Charles H. Rahn, Omaha Elevator 
Co., Omaha; R. M. Scoular, Scou- 
lar-Bishop Grain Co., Omaha; Hugh 
T. Stinson, Lincoln Grain Exchange, 
Lincoln, and H. C. Van Houten, Oma- 
ha Grain Exchange, Omaha. 
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Interstate Bakeries 
Net Sales, Earnings 
Highest in History 


LOS ANGELES—Highest net sales 
and net earnings in its history were 
reported for the year 1959 by Inter- 
Bakeries Corp. in its annual 
now 


state 
report 

In a review of 1959 operations, 
R. L. Nafziger, board chairman, and 
John R. Dow, president, reported 
bread and cake sales amounting to 
$124,298,154, an increase of 6.35% 
over 1958. 

Earnings, after payment of prefer- 
red stock dividends, amounted to 
$3.92 a share on the common stock 
computed on the basis of 978,789 
shares outstanding. Earnings in 1958 
were $3.43 on the basis of 961,023 
shares then outstanding; $3.37 on the 
basis of 978,789 shares. 

Quarterly common stock dividends 
of 40¢, totaling $1.60, amounted to 
41% of the $3.92 earnings. Quarterly 
dividends on the $4.80 preferred 
stock and the dividends on the com- 
mon stock amounted to $1,912,425, 
which, coupled with long term debt 
payments of $366,263, represented 
54.27% of net earnings. 

For the 10-year period, 1950-1959, 
Interstate’s earnings show a gain of 
132% before taxes and 79% after 
taxes. 

Interstate strengthened its cake 
distribution in the eastern states with 
acquisition of the modern plant of 
The Kingston (Pa.) Bakery Co., 
which has facilities for turning out 
$10 million in bakery products year- 
ly. 


issued. 


Construction of a 
ery in Denver to serve the rapidly 
expanding Rocky Mountain area was 
begun in 1959. The new plant, which 
will replace the present leased build- 
ings out of which Interstate has been 
operating since acquiring the Camp- 


new bread bak- 
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bell-Sell plant in 1958, will be ready 
for occupancy this spring. 

The report stated the company 
plans to continue its expansion pro- 
gram through the acquisition of prop- 
erties which will contribute to its 
sound growth. 

Other expenditures for fixed as- 
sets included the installation of bulk 
flour handling equipment in three 
more of its plants, modernization of 
plant properties, and purchase of 400 
new trucks for replacements in the 
present fleet and for new routes. 

Twenty-three bread plants, seven 
cake bakeries and 153 sales branches 
comprise Interstate’s operations from 
coast to coast. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Macaroni Shipment 


Values Rise in Canada 
WINNIPEG of factory 
shipments in the macaroni and kin- 


Value 
dred products industry in Canada 
reached a record total of $15,851,000 
in 1958, larger by 19.2% than 1957's 
previous high of $13,294,000, accord- 
ing to sta- 


the dominion bureau of 


tistics’ final figures in the industry 
Number of establishments 
19 from 18 in 1957, and the 
number of employees advanced 12.4% 
to 778 from 692. 


wages rose almost 20% 


report. 


rose to 


Their salaries and 
to $2,187,000 
from $1,825,000. Cost of materials in- 
to $8,746,000 from §$6,- 
995,000 and value added by manufac- 
ture nearly 13% to $6,811,000 from 
$6,038,000. 

Shipments of macaroni, spaghetti, 
vermicelli and noodles climbed over 
25% in volume to a record 112,849,- 
000 Ib. from 89,867,000 lb. in the pre- 
ceding year, and were almost triple 
1944’s low total of 44,425,000 Ib. 
Value of these shipments rose over 
20% to a peak of $14,658,000 from 
$12,147,000 a year earlier and was 
six times larger than the low total 
of $2,251,000 in 1942. 


creased 25% 


Committee to Study 


Proposed Merger 
Of Crop Groups 


MINNEAPOLIS—A committee has 
been appointed by the boards of di- 
rectors of the Rust Prevention Assn. 
and Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. to study a proposed merger of 
the two organizations. 

The joint study committee will con- 
sist of Totton P. Heffelfinger, P. Nor- 
man Ness, Don A. Stevens and Royce 
Ramsland. The latter two are chair- 
men of their respective boards. 

Present activities of both organiza- 
tions in the field of agriculture will 
be surveyed, with exploration of pos- 
sible expansion into other areas. A 
program which will benefit produc- 
ers, processors and handlers of agri- 
cultural crops and those who provide 
services and equipment to the farm 
market will be developed. 

The imminent retirement of Henry 
Putnam, executive secretary of the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn., 
after 39 years of service to North- 
west agriculture calls for the con- 
sidered action. 


Consolidation Stated 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
ing Co 


Tasty Bak- 
and Cotton's, Inc., have con- 
solidated, according to announcement 
made by Charles A. Maggio, 
dent of Tasty Baking, and Foy L 
Bennett, general manager of Cotton's 
Holsum Bakery. 

The Tasty Baking Co. will market 
its product as part of the operations 
of Cotton’s, Inc., already operating in 
Baton Rouge, Shreveport, Alexandria 
and Monroe, La., and Natchez, Miss. 
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Canadian Wheat Flour Output = ©2™*4ian_Flour Exports = 
For January Shows Sharp Dip 


TORONTO — The output of the first six months of the current 
wheat flour in Canada during Jan- crop year amounted to 20,412,000 
uary, 1960, amounted to 2,980,000 cwt., compared with 20,609,000 cwt. 
ewt., representing a decrease of 9% produced during the first six months 
from the January, 1959, output of of the 1958-59 crop year. Ontario win- 
8,263,000 cwt. This was 8% lower’ ter wheat flour production for the 
than the December, 1959, output of first six months of the current crop 
3,244,000 cwt., and 10% less than year totalled 1,237,000 cwt., compared 
the ten-year (1950-1959) average with 1,379,000 cwt. produced during 
production for the month of Janu-_ the first six months of the previous 
ary of 3,321,000 ewt. Ontario winter crop year. 
wheat flour included in the quan- Mill Operations 
tity for the month under review ; ‘ : 
amounted to 177,000 ewt., against Mill operation for January, 1960, 
217,000 cwt. in January, 1959. averaged 70.4% of capacity when 

computed on a 25-day working period 
in the month and a daily capacity of 
169,000 cwt. Mills reporting in De- 


cember, 1959, averaged 73.5% of ca- 
GRAIN SERVICE pacity when computed on a 26-day 
working period in the month and a 
Gvewwhere daily capacity of 170,000 ecwt 
—_T 


ogee Ah Siagrescng oo oneal Canadian Flour Production Cumulative 
reat milled for flour in January, Comparison 
1960, amounted to 6,727,000 bu., com- January, 1960 Ppa 
pared to 7,357,000 bu. milled during c 
January, 1959. Ontario winter wheat 

included in the January 1960 total 
New York Memphis milled amounted to 422,000 bu., com- 
og pt se pared with 508,000 bu. of this type 
Kansas City Galveston ground in January, 1959. Total wheat 
Omaha Houston 


Minneapolis Ft. Worth milled for flour for the first six 
Buffalo Portland 
Boston Phoenix 





Production of wheat flour during 











months of the current crop year 
Comm San Francisco amounted to 46,310,000 bu., slightly 
o:iumbus 


Nortotk Los Angeles less than the 46,724,000 bu. milled in 
Nashville Vancouver, B.C 


P ary asc 7 > P ite ; . 
Leuiavitlé Winslnce, Mea. January, 1959. Of the quantity milled 
in the first six months of the current 


TE RM | NAL crop year, 2,901,000 bu. were Ontario 
winter wheat, while during the cor- 
ELEVATORS responding period of the previous 
crop year, 3,310,000 bu. of this type 
Chicago Nashville was milled. 
St. Louis Louisville 


Roneas City es Stocks of wheat in mill bins as at 
Om nic . « al 

eneeails Seed iiainces the close of business on Dec. 31, 1960, 
Buffalo Galveston amounted to 3,330,000 bu., of which 
Boston ‘ are ari 4 1, . roc 

Toledo Pagel 1,398,000 bu. were Ontario: wintel of the current crop year are 8 586,- 
Columbus ted wheat. Mill stocks of wheat for flour (00 ewt., compared with 7,942 496 
ri at the end of January, 1959, were 


: : : ee F 33 
cwt. for the corresponding period of N / A 
2,937,000 bu. of which 1 067,000 bu the previous crop year. 
‘re Ontari rj or heat. — . > 
CONTINENTAL were Ontario winter wheat Millfeed production for January, SEMOLINA 
Wheat Flour Exports 1960, amounted to 49,000 tons, 7% 
re} RA \ N rele) MPA NY According to preliminary figures, less than the amount produced in No. I 


Wheat flour exports for January, January, 1959, of 53,000 tons. The Milled from Carefully Selected 
1960, amounted to 1,337,000 cwt. com- 


breakdown for January, 1960, was as 

MILLING WHEATS pared with a revised figure for Janu- — fojjows. with last wom comparable AMBER DURUM WHEAT 

EVERY PRODUCING AREA ary, 1959, of 1,225,925 cwt. Total foures in brackets: Bran 21,000 

flour exports for the first six months (22.000) ame prneation 23.000 (25 000) AMBER MILLING DIVISION 

wens ge rote Mae my Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
tons, and middlings 6,000 (6,000) $t. Paul 1. Minn 
tons. Total millfeed production for : , , 
the first six months of the present 
crop year is 347,000 tons, compared 
with 344,000 tons produced during the 


corresponding period of the previous Use Want Ads for Results 
crop year. 
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By DON E. ROGERS 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Public relations, 
“education” and credit are the areas 
which George Moorhead, reelected 
president of the Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., believes the or- 
ganization and grain and feed men 
in general should pay more atten- 
tion to. 

“Things are bad in the farm and 
elevator picture,” he said, “but the 
situation can be improved with a 
three-point program to be promoted 
by the association during the com- 
ing year.” 

Nearly 1,000 delegates and guests 
registered for the convention held 
here recently in the Commodore 
Perry Hotel, making it one of the 
largest attendance records. The 
first day of the convention was de- 
voted to subjects pertaining to the 
grain trade and the second day’s pro- 
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Ohio Group’s President Says Advances 
Are Needed in Public Relations, Credit 


gram specialized in matters of par- 
ticular interest to the feed trade. 

Mr. Moorhead, owner of grain ele- 
vators in Leipsic and Prentiss, Ohio, 
said grain and feed dealers are doing 
a “horrible job” of public relations 
and should be more aggressive in 
going after the things they want. 

“The grain trade is accused of rob- 
bing the farmer,” he stated, “but no 
other group is doing so much for the 
country for so little. We have noth- 
ing to hide and some good points to 
make. And among these are that we 
are handling food cheaper than ever 
before and cheaper than in any other 
country.” 

Mr. Moorhead noted that elevator 
operators are faced with a tough task 
in keeping up with technical im- 
provements and other developments 
in the industry and hence need some 
form of training in the field. He 
mentioned educational clinics on em- 
ployer-employee relations as a move 
in this direction and said the first 
clinic to be promoted by the associa- 
tion has been scheduled for June in 
Columbus. 


In addition to Mr. Moorhead being 
elected to a second term as president 
of the Ohio association, Car] Pitstick, 
Early Elevators, Inc., Waynesville, 
was chosen first vice president, and 
Richard E. Shirack, Delphos, was 
elected second vice president. 


James Kile, Fred Kile & Son, Inc., 
Kileville, was reelected treasurer, 
and George J. Forrester, Forrester 
Grain Co., Toledo, was reelected cor- 
poration secretary. George G. Green- 
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leaf, Worthington, was renamed ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
board of trustees: Vincent Kahle, 
Luckey; Mr. Kile; Mr. Shirack; Wil- 
bur Clemons, Ney, and Robert Gra- 
ber, Canton. 

Dr. Roy M. Kottman, now dean of 
agriculture, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, and to become dean of agricul- 
ture, Ohio State University, and di- 
rector, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, suggested that members of 
the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
either singly or as an association, 
might be interested in financing in 
whole, or in part, research’ studies 
which ultimately would help provide 
answers and solutions to questions 
and problems peculiar to their opera- 
tions. 

“Perhaps there is interest among 
your membership for underwriting 
one or two graduate assistantships 
each year at, say $2,000 each; or you 
might be interested in providing re- 
search grants of from $2,000 to 
$10,000, depending on the nature of 
the problems which you believe are of 
urgent significance to you and the 
time and effort that would be re- 
quired to find answers to them.” 

In addition to his concern about 
research of benefit to the feed and 
grain industries, Dr. Kottman said 
he was “equally concerned about the 
kind of people who will be available 
for you folks to hire during the years 
ahead.” The reason for his concern, 
he said, stems from that fact that 
the nation’s colleges of agriculture 
“have not been getting either the 
number or the academic quality of 
students which will be necessary if 
our agriculturally oriented businesses 
and industries are to compete suc- 
cessfully in the kind of economic 
world which will face us in the fu- 
ture.” 

He added, “The fact that we are 
graduating fewer numbers from our 
colleges of agriculture with each suc- 
cessive year means that many posi- 
tions in agricultural business and in- 
dustry, in agricultural services and 
in agricultural education are being 
filled by people who are somewhat 
less than well qualified for their jobs. 

‘Declining enrollments and our 
apparent inability to attract our 
share of the more capable students 
would seem to indicate that agricul- 
ture is a declining industry. This 
obviously is not the case. All we 
have to do is to note what has hap- 
pened to population during the past 
15 years and then look ahead to the 
next 10 years, when it is predicted 
that there will be 33 million more 
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people in the U.S... . Our enrollment 
in agricultural colleges should be in- 
creasing markedly.” 

Student Recruiting Needed 

Dr. Kottman commented that when 
the “tremendous scope” of activities 
represented by agribusiness are con- 
sidered, “it becomes painfully obvious 
that the problem of declining enroll- 
ments in agriculture does not lie with 
the demand for employees in agri- 
business, but rather with our meth- 
ods of appealing to prospective stu- 
dents and their parents, with our pro- 
grams of education in agriculture, 
with the relationships that we have 
with agribusiness firms... ” 

He said it is important in com- 
municating with the general public 
to differentiate between “farming” 
and “agriculture.” He said two of 
three persons engaged in agriculture 
in 1960 live in cities and towns. 

Dr. Kottman urged members of the 
Ohio group to help in the “big job of 
recruiting” by providing scholarships 
for undergraduates and research as- 
sistantships for graduate students 
working in areas of interest to the 
organization. 

Resolutions passed at the conven- 
tion showed that the Ohio association 
is in favor of: 

1. The Ohio Department of Agri- 
culture being restored to the rotary 
fund system of financing, “thereby 
restoring the incentive for economy 
and efficiency and thus maintaining 
the high standards of the depart- 
ment.” 

2. Accelerating Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s plans to promote and develop 
educational programs for the bene- 
fit of the grain and feed trade. 

3. Supporting agencies seeking to 
develop new outlets for farm com- 
modities as one means for the re- 
duction and economical use of sur- 
plus crops. 

4. Encouraging activities of the 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service’s branch 
of predator and rodent control in the 
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area of cleaning up the rodent prob- 
lem of concern to grain handlers 
and processors. 

5. Encouraging the assistance of 
other segments of agriculture in the 
information and education of farmers 
in grain sanitation practices. 

6. Having depreciation rates per- 
taining to machinery and equipment 
installed and used by grain elevators 
and feed mills reviewed and adjusted 
to equalize the depreciation to or 
with the present day life of modern 
high-speed equipment “which is nec- 
essary to operate our line of business 
efficiently and to the best interest of 
our citizens.” 

The Ohio group believes also that 
a fair and equitable system should be 
worked so that evidence can be 
heard, studied and reviewed by “a 
competent board of experts’ before 
the government reverses or changes 
a previous ruling on the use of in- 
secticides, fungicides, herbicides, vit- 
amins, drug products and additives. 

In another resolution, association 
members protested the “unfavorable 
publicity given the grain trade, in 
general, by certain political aspir- 
ants” and established a stand of be- 
ing against any lowering of storage 
rates at this time. 

On the question of a better credit 
system for grain and feed dealers, 
Mr. Moorhead said that as farms get 
bigger it takes more capital to oper- 
ate them. “We seem to have been 
running up against a stone wall as far 
as credit is concerned,’’ Mr. Moorhead 
said, but he predicted a_ break- 
through may soon be achieved. 

He said the main credit problem 
lies in the inability of small-town 
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banks to make loans large enough 
for farmers. A possible solution may 
be for larger city banks to open 
branches in the rural areas, he added. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Emrich Announces 


Two Sales Promotions 


MINNEAPOLIS 
two Emrich 


Appointment of 
Baking Co. staff mem- 
bers to new sales positions was an- 
nounced by Fred W. Kaeppel, mar- 
keting director 

Gregory J. Marsh has been named 
district manager and Gregory 
Schueller is a newly appointed sales 
representative 


sales 


Mr. Marsh, an employee of the firm 
for the past 18 years, will assume 
sales responsibility of a newly ex- 
panded area served by Emrich Bak- 
ing Co., bakery retailer and supplier 
to restaurants, hotels and institutions 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Mr. Schueller will represent the 
company in the greater Twin City 
area. He has been employed by Em- 
rich’s for the past year. 

The new appointments are being 
made as part of the company’s cur- 
rent expansicn program. 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Bakery Salesmen Hear 


Plea for Cooperation 


ST. LOUIS — The new officers of 
the St. Bakery Allied Sales- 
men took charge of their first meet- 
ing recently at the Forest Park Ho- 
tel here. 

Leo Rozanek, president of the St. 
Master Retail Bakers, was 
guest of honor, and Mr. Rozanek ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject, 
“We Are One.” He referred to mem- 
bers of the “Gloom Club,” and said 
that only by working together and 
participating in public relations, both 
salesmen and bakers would profit in 
greater sales. 


Louis 


Louis 


Emil Loesche of the St. Louis Bak- 
ers Co-Operative Assn., responded, 
and assured Mr. Rozanek of the con- 
tinued cooperation of the St. Louis 
Bakery Allied Salesmen with the var- 
ious pending programs of the St. 
Louis Master Retail Bakers. 


, ¢ 

* 
NORTHWEST MEETING—John T. Connor (center), president of Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., spoke at a recent meeting of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. in Minneapolis. Shown with Mr. Connor are A. H. Rof- 
fers (left), Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul, association presi- 


dent, and E. C. Fuller (right), Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who intro- 
duced the speaker. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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Why you 
cant judge 
baking 
perlormance 


by ash — 


and oroteit 


Ever wonder why two flours with the 
same ash and protein analysis can differ 
so widely in baking performance? 
Simply because this type of analysis— 
as a measure of flour quality—is old- 
fashioned. It belongs back in the days of 
the old millstone. Ash content is nothing 
more than an index of color. Pillsbury’s 
modern electronic color measuring in- 


struments have completely outdated ash 
measure. (Higher ash characteristics of 
the present wheat crop further point up 
the danger of making ash a “‘tin god.’*) 
Protein as a quality standard has been 
abused, too—to the point where protein 
quantity has been placed above protein 
quality. Through years of exhaustive re- 
search, Pillsbury has developed a new 








concept of quality. A concept based on 
modern scientific methods for insuring 
baking uniformity. That’s why—no mat- 
ter what your baking needs—you can’t 
buy better flour than Pillsbury. 


*See articles on this vital subject in July 14 issues of 
Northwestern Miller (p.3) and Southwestern Miller (p. 29) 
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JA, 'M GOING—This cutie may or 
may not make it to the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America convention 
in Milwaukee May 22-25. But in any 
event, she is doing her part. This is 
one of the series of promotional 


photographs released by ARBA< to re- 
mind bakers across the country of 
the 1960 convention. 
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USDA Announces 
Cropland Reserve 
Program Plans 


WASHINGTON — Cropland which 
has been producing substantial quan- 
tities of surplus crops in recent years 
will be held out of production in 1960 
under Conservation Reserve con- 
tracts, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture announced on the basis of 
a current preliminary survey of pro- 
gram participation. 

Under the Conservation Reserve, 
farmers contract to withhold general 
cropland from production for periods 
of three to 10 years, while carrying 
out soil, water and wildlife conser- 
vation practices. 

With the signing of 1960 contracts 
nearing completion, USDA now esti- 
mates that more than 28 million 
acres of cropland will be under con- 
tract in the 1960 program—nearly 
22% million acres from contracts 
which started in 1959 or earlier and 
the rest from the current signup. 
Only cropland is eligible for the Con- 
servation Reserve. Generally, it must 
have produced a crop or been in a 
regular crop rotation during the year 
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immediately preceding the first year 
of the contract. 

On the basis of data from con- 
tracts, performance reports and ap- 
plications, USDA has computed the 
former cropping use of the total 1960 
acreage and the production that 
would be expected at average yields 
appropriate for the quality and loca- 
tion of the land. The following table 
shows these acreage and production 
estimates for the leading crops: 
Former 
Cropland Use 


Est. Former 
Acreage 


Est. Normal 
Production 
bu. 
183,200,000 
61,600,000 
139,600,000 
42,500,000 
21,200,000 
109,000,000 

4,400,000 


ehandvesehaees 4,600,000 
3,100,000 

. 4,100,000 

1,600,000 
1,100,000 
3,800,000 
600,000 


Soybeans 
Sorghum grain .... 
Flaxseed 


Early Delivery Date 


For 1957 Oats 
Is Permitted 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that farmers will be permitted to de- 
liver prior to the April 30 price-sup- 
port loan maturity date 1957-crop 
farm-stored oats now under extended 
reseal support loans. 

USDA officials stated that further 
extension of 1957-crop reseal is not 
planned and the action permitting 
early delivery will enable a more or- 
derly movement in the takeover. At 
the same time, oats supply-demand 
conditions are presently favorable, 
providing an opportunity for the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to dispose 
of price-support acquired stocks of 
oats. The 1959-crop of oats was the 
smallest since 1939 and the demand 
has been strong in recent months. 

Farmers will receive the full stor- 
age payment for the year’s reseal pe- 
riod even though the resealed oats 
are delivered prior to the loan ma- 
turity date. This storage payment is 
12¢ a bushel. Delivery of the oats 
pays the non-recourse support loan in 
full. 

Most of the 8.5 million bushels of 
1957-crop oats still under reseal at 
the end of December were in the fol- 
lowing three states: South Dakota, 
3.6 million bushels; North Dakota, 1 
million bushels and Minnesota, 2.7 
million bushels. The remaining small 
quantity was in the following states 
of Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The resealed oats on which early 
delivery is now permitted were first 
put under price-support farm-stored 
loan following 1957-crop harvest. The 
loans have been extended twice, af- 
ter loan maturity dates in 1958 and 
1959. 
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‘Man at Work—’ 


PRESIDENT—Dick Schoep, Choice 
Foods, Inc., Minneapolis, as president 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, is “top man” 
this year responsible for making cer- 
tain that the association fulfills its 
purpose in serving the baking indus- 
try. With the Minnesota group’s an- 
nual “Bosses Night” banquet success- 
fully out of the way, Mr. Schoep’s 
next project is the Minnesota Bakers 
Assn.’s annual convention to be held 
in Minneapolis May 2-3. He is a grad- 
uate of the Dunwoody School of Bak- 
ing; a 20-year member of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers; a member of the Chicago 
Bakers Club; of the national ATBI, 
and was program chairman of the 
1959 Minnesota ATBI which assisted 
with the Minnesota bakers’ conven- 
tion in drawing a record attendance. 
He is also a member of the Zuhrah 
Shrine band, is a Scottish Rite Mason 
and a member of the Lake Harriet 
Lodge in Minneapolis, as well as be- 
ing a member of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church in the Minneapolis sub- 
urb of Edina. 
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ConventionCalendar™ 


March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 18-19—District 12, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

March 20—Kansas Bakers Assn., 
annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 
$232 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 

March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 


w Wf mH 


Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


April 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 2—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 


April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
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ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 22—Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
counts Assn.; Newton, Kansas. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 


Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIll.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers Of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
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Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. Srd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 5-7—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 185 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-183—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec,, Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec, Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H,. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-18—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual Cconven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
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ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
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Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


1961 
Oct. 7-12 — 1961 Baking Industry 
Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association mapesiien: Corventen Hall, Atlan- 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee tic City, NJ.; Harold 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 6, IIL. 
54385 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


sec.-treas., 


PRICES INCREASE 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported an in- 
crease of about eight tenths of 1% 
in farm product prices between mid- 
January and 


November 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 


Ave., Needham 92, Mass. mid-February. 





How Leroy Olson helps 
make Commander Larabee 


Cyan to By fone 


" As a good example, here’s the 
spanking new Millerator which for Leroy operates 
as flawlessly as his favorite gun. Its two units han- 
dle more than a thousand bushels an hour, screen- 
ing out bits of anything that doesn’t rightfully 
belong in Commander Larabee quality wheat. 


Sentient tin, Giana F 





Leroy Olson is an enthusiast about machines, guns, and 
quality. Show him a good gun or a fine new machine and 


his brown eyes gleam. 


Normally a quiet guy, Leroy will gi me fishing or hunting 
u 


at the drop of a hat. Whether it’s 


ck hunting at Lake 


Contrary—a bare 10 minute drive from work—or a 1500 
mile fishing trek to Canada, Leroy’s pulse beats in tempo 
with the mallard’s flapping wings, and the slap, slap of 
waves beneath the gunwales of a fishing boat. In his 
hands the well oiled metal of his Browning 12-gauge is 
like a living thing. His guns and other things mechanical, 


he treats in a loving way. 


That’s why he likes his job as maintenance superintendent 
at Commander Larabee’s St. Joseph flour mill. After 
more than eighteen years in the plant—knowing every 
job from sweeper on up—he has cannily learned to value 


a piece of equipment only for what it will do and how well 
it will do it. Leroy’s seen innovations come and go and he 
knows that when something new moves into Commander 
Larabee’s vast complex of equipment at St. Joe, it will be 
the very best. What’s more, because it’s the very best, he 
knows he will enjoy working on it and keeping it doing 


the right kind of job. 


O even in maintenance,” says Leroy, ‘‘we’ve 
learned to rely on the laboratory. Its reports 
show how well we’re surpassing Commander’s 
extra-high standards of quality. Thousands of 
tests at St. Joe not only insure good flour, but 
give us telltale signs of where to look for trouble 
before it starts to happen.” 
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Asian Trip Planned 
To Coordinate 


Market Work 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Repre- 
sentatives of two regional wheat 
grower organizations have left for 
Asia where they are to seek a high- 
er degree of coordination in their 
market development work. 

The Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Assn. is represented by 
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its executive secretary, Leslie F. 
Sheffield. Western Wheat Associates, 
a Pacific Northwest growers group, 
is sending Richard K. Baum, its ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

The two officials expected to ar- 
rive in Tokyo on March 4, to inspect 
Western Wheat Associates’ office 
which serves Japan, Korea, and the 
Philippines. They were to make plans 
whereby the Great Plains Assn. will 
take part in the operation of the 
Tokyo office. 

Next stop is Manila where they 
will review the U.S. position in one 
of the Far East’s rapidly growing 


wheat markets. Trends already favor 
the increasing use of wheat in Phil- 
ippine diets, and the two officials will 
map out projects which will insure 
expanded use of U.S. wheat. 

New Delhi, India, and Karachi. 
Pakistan, are next on the inspection 
schedule. Market development offices 
are being operated jointly by the two 
regional associations in both of these 
South Asia cities. Mr. Sheffield and 
Mr. Baum will confer with staff 
members of both offices and review 
the market-expansion programs. 

They will continue around the 
world with a stopover at Rotterdam, 





‘“‘With this new aspirator,” says Leroy, ‘“‘the clean- 
ing house can be kept as tidy as the flour mill. Inside 
the airtight chamber, powerful drafts of air blast 
through falling streams of premium wheat, removing 
any specks of dust and chaff. Out come kernels shining 


like a polished gunstock.”’ 


OMMANDER 


in this type washer 


€) Tons of fresh, clear water rinse and condition the 
vacuum-cleaned grain. Careful settings give exactly 
the right amount of moisture for different kinds of 
wheat. ‘‘An important plus,’’ remarks Leroy, “‘is that 


the hulls and crease dirt aren’t 


allowed to mix with grain.” 


d e Leroy and Packing Superintendent Dave 
Stanton double check the loading of fifty tons of 
special flour for the ovens of one of the country’s 
biggest bakers. Commander Larabee’s buying 
practices, top quality equipment and laboratory 
supervision guarantee that it’s the best flour 


available. 


LARABEE 


FO. tht Bake 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND + MINNEAPOLIS 


Leroy Olson knows you can 
judge a hunter only one way, 
and that’s by the bag he shows 
at the end of a day. He knows, 
too, that you can rate a machine 
only on what it will do... and 
a flour on how well it performs. 
Yes, in any field, expertness 
and care pay off. And now, he’s 
off to a weekend of hunting, 
knowing that his well-cared-for 
machines are humming smooth- 
ly, helping make Commander 
Larabee better to buy from. 


Flourel 
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site of the Great Plains Assn.'s office 
for Western Europe. 

Mr. Sheffield said the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn. 
was organized on Jan. 1, 1959. Sup- 
porting the regional organization are 
the Nebraska and Kansas wheat 
commissions and grower associations 
and the Colorado Wheat Admin'stra- 
tive Committee. 

He stated that the overseas offices 
are operated in cooperation with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
FAS contributes the services of its 
trained staff and supplies foreign 
currencies for project activities 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Red Star Yeast 
Announces Personnel 


Shifts in Two Divisions 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. of Milwaukee 
has announced a series of promotions 
and shifts of personnel in its grocery 
and bakery divisions. 

In the grocery division, Cecil Ber- 
genthal, manager, reports the pro- 
motion of Gordon G. Coffey, former 
administrative assistant, to assistant 
manager of grocery sales in the 
North Central district. He will head- 
quarter at Milwaukee area sales of- 
fices. 

E. Burke Samuelson, sales 
sentative at Portland, Ore., becomes 
new administrative assistant to Mr. 
Bergenthal in Milwaukee. 

Robert W. Marshman has joined 
Red Star as manager of the grocery 
sales division in the Northwestern 
district with headquarters in San 
Francisco; he will report to Milton 
Mayer, grocery sales manager for the 
western region. 

William B. Trestrail, grocery sales 
representative in Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant manager, cen- 
tral district, with headquarters at 
Detroit. 

In the bakery division, R. J. Skeff- 
ington, manager, announced that L. 
R. Richards has been named mana- 
ger for the Northwestern district 
with headquarters in San Francisco; 
he formerly was manager of sales 
services for the Western region. 

R. L. Fisher, traffic manager in 
Red Star’s home office, has been 
named manager, distribution services. 
He will continue to report to F. H. 
Yaffe, director of markets planning. 


repre- 
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Full Page Ads in New York, Chicago 
Papers Highlight AMF Salute to Baking 


NEW YORK—The bakery machin technological processes are developed 
ery division of American Machine & Brief mention is made of AMF’s 
Foundry Co. is saluting the baking new Amflow process of baking 
industry and at the same time bring- technology in order to create con- 
ing to consumer attention new tech- sumer interest and demand at the 
nological advances in bread-making retail level for bread resulting from 
via full page ads in New York and_ this baking method 


Chicago dailies 


According to R. C. Storey, AMF 

Prepared by Cunningham & Walsh, bakery machinery division vice presi 
the ads feature a photograph of a dent: “We consider the Amflow 
slice of bread overlaid with the mes process one of the commercial bak- 
sage * of sun, soil, and the skills ing’s greatest technological advances 
of man.” It is supported by copy in creating better bread. We want 
pointing up the contributions of the the housewife to know this is an ex- 
baking industry and its equipment ample of ways in which the baking 


suppliers in producing 
ter forms of the bread 


and bet 
as improved 


new industry is 


prov ide 


constantly 
her a better 


striving to 
product. AMF 
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PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Fleur Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 























Unitormity 


the priceless i 4 in flour 


yours always with 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
roece) 41 KING —cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING—100% 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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of sun 
soil 
and the 

skills of man 





A technoingical break-through 


BAKERY MACHINERY DIVISION 


DUAL 


chine 


PURPOSE AD of the 
& Foundry 
national edition of the Wall Street 


its continuing efforts to improve its bread product, and points up 


Amflow process as a significant 


nological advancement. 


has been serving the baking industry 
for 35 years and regards this new 
development as one of its most sig- 
nificant.” 

The full page ad will appear in the 
New York Times, the Chicago Trib- 
une, and the national edition of the 
Wall Street Journal. 

AMF is offering the ad to Amflow 
customers for their own promotional 
use wherein they can substitute their 
company name for that of American 
Machine & Foundry Co. locally. 





VESSEL UNLOADING 
REACHES MID-POINT 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — Unloading of 
vessels in the winter grain storage 
fleet here has hit the halfway mark. 
The Merton E. Farr, towed from Car- 
gill, Ine.’s Electric Elevators on Buf- 
falo River, to its Superior Elevators 
a mile upstream, began loading 418,- 
000 bu. of wheat. It was the 15th 
in the 29-vessel fleet to be unloaded. 
Grain men expect to have plenty of 
time to unload the remaining vessels 
before the navigation season starts. 





Bakery Machinery 
which will run in dailies in New 


Journal, 


new 


SMFLOW Pr 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
e- i 4 Ne * “Y 


Kreraave Of MP & 


HE BAKING IN 


Division of American Ma- 
York, Chicago, and the 
salutes the baking industry for 
AMF’s 


contribution industry’s tech- 


to the 





WORKSHOPS GIVEN 
CHICAGO—In 1959, school 
workshops were given by the 
sumer service department-field staff 
nutritionists of the American. Insti- 
tute of Baking in 123 cities, in 32 
states, with audiences totaling 14,566 
Bakery foods were used in all of 
these, showing how they can be in- 
corporated in all Type A_ lunches. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
states that the schools now provide 
a food market of about $600,000,000. 


lunch 
con- 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 
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EXPORTS 


(Continued from page 10) 





wheat quality. “It is not a good idea 
to knock our products.” 

Mr. Case asked what the grain men 
thought of a proposed federal “re- 
cleaned grade’’ to be used on a per- 
missive basis. Changes of this type 
should be approached with caution, 
Mr. Feuquay suggested, pointing out 
that grades have been developed to 
fit the needs of the trade after long 
experience and study. “I would not 
like to jeopardize state and grain 
exchange inspection procedures, nor 
be restricted to federal grades only.” 

Had Early Start 

Mr. Root then was asked to de- 
scribe the program of the West Coast 
producers’ group. In 1949 the organi- 
zation started sending missions to the 
Orient to look for opportunities to 
expand wheat consumption there. It 
bought a demonstration car for a col- 
lege in India to help acquaint the 
populance with wheat products. Sur- 
vey teams have followed up this work 
with greater frequency, in both In- 
dia and Japan, and demonstration 
kitchens have been set up. Now the 
work is being coordinated with the 
Great Plains group. 

Mr. Hope further described the pro- 
gram: ‘Market development provides 
us with enough to do. We don’t want 
to handle merchandising. Our big job 
is in trying to expand consumption 
all over the world. In Latin America, 
some countries have very low con- 
sumption, such as Colombia with only 
30 lb. per year per person. We are 
operating in a field where there 
formerly was a vacuum. Individual 
grain companies could not undertake 
programs of this scope.” 

The producers’ groups, financed: by 
assessments on wheat marketed and 
by P.L. 480 funds, have sent cereal 
chemists to learn needs of individual 
importing countries, such as finding 
out how U.S. wheat can be used with 
locally-produced wheat. Also, trade 
teams of millers and bakers are being 
brought to the U.S. to visit wheat 
fields and processing plants. 

Mr. Root pointed out that the 
western group first promoted soft 
white wheat produced on the West 
Coast, but then it found out that 
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there was opportunity for more ex- 
ports of bread-type wheat. This led 
to development of the cooperative 
program. 

Mr. Hope was asked if he was in 
favor of building of elevators with 
U.S. funds in foreign countries. The 
P.L. 480 program originally made this 
provision, but it was later removed, 
Mr. Hope said. His organization had 
supported the move, he said, because 
it feels that more wheat could move 
to Europe if there were better ele- 
vators that could handle separation 
and blending operations for smaller- 
sized purchases. “There is a need, but 
I don’t know how far we should go 
with it,” he said. 

Mr. Johnson commented that Eur- 
opean buyers can get all the kinds of 
wheat they need at present. The 
trade, he said, feels that values can 
best be retained by keeping wheat in 
the U.S. until it is purchased. “This 
is a merchandising theory that will 
serve us best in the long run,” he 
added. 





GRAIN 


(Continued from page 10) 





pared to U.S. and other origins, sim- 
ply filled the void. The new Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement pact has 
some safeguards against this happen- 
ing on such a large scale in the fu- 
ture. Nevertheless, Russian and Ar- 
gentine hard wheat is available to 
European markets today with protein 
up to 13%, and prices range from $2 
to $4 ton under equivalent proteins 
from the U.S. They are not guaran- 
teeing proteins, but millers are will- 
ing to take the risk of getting the 
average protein of the crop when 
buying at such a discount. In not 
guaranteeing proteins, such countries 
may be making price sacrifices that 
they would not make if they could 
guarantee them. If either Russia or 
Argentina started to cut prices, they 
would only compete with each other, 
because we are already on the side- 
line. 

Dutch millers are quick to respond 
to price advantage and are free to 
use wheat from any country in the 
world. Sellers with freedom to cut 
prices can freely use the Dutch mar- 
ket. 

The volume of world wheat trade 
tends to be static, except for recent 
significant increases in underdevel- 
oped areas. Our diplomats have 
agreed to share this market with 
other nations. The effective tool to 
limit our participation is a fixed price. 

Quality and service are still of 
paramount importance in exporting 
of U.S. wheat. I wish to reiterate that 
we share the concern of farm groups 
in promoting exports of U.S. wheat. 
However, some of the obstacles we 
face are not easily removed, so long 
as diplomats write the ground rules. 
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Louis S. Freund, 


Baking Veteran, Dies 


ST. LOUIS—Louis S. Freund, vice 
chairman of the board of the Freund 
Baking Co., died at the age of 84 re- 
cently. He had been ill several 
months. 

The baking firm was founded by 
Mr. Freund's grandfather 104 years 
ago. 

Mr. Freund was one of the oldest 
members of the Missouri B’nai B’rith 
and was active in the Chamber of 
Commerce of metropolitan St. Louis. 

Survivors include a son, H. L. Fre- 
und, president of the baking concern; 
a daughter, two brothers and four 
sisters. 
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@ New forms of food will meet man’s 


new needs—on earth and in space. 


General Mills is preparing for food 
changes in the 
centuating its 


years ahead by ac- 
research program to 
meet the needs of a growing popula- 
tion in an age of earthly and space 
discoveries. Dr. William B. Reynolds, 
vice president 


in charge of General 


Mills research, cites four major chal- 
lenges to the food industry 

1. Meeting the needs of a rapidly 
rising population by developing new 
foods that will still natural 
buds 


satisfy 
taste 
2. Feeding human beings in 
where there is no water, 
and little room for storage. 


3. Meeting 


space 
no gravity 


man’s quest for speed 
and ease in an age of automation 

4. Improvement of nutritional for- 
mulas to make a healthier and better- 
fed population and assist through diet 
in the war on disease 
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the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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short patent $4.90@4.95, standard 
95% patent $4.80@4.90, straight $4.75 
@4.80; established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.20, sacked, with the 
latter representing the delivered price 
in this area for nationally advertised 
brands; first clears of 11 to 14% pro- 
tein $3.80@3.90, clears of 1% ash or 
higher $3.40@3.70. 


Soft Flour Purchases 
Weak, Production Up 


Soft wheat flour business remained 
slow for mills in the central states 
area, Sales were meager, mostly small 
lot replacements for nearby or im- 
mediate shipment. Due to fairly good 
bookings three weeks ago, it was not 
surprising that sales were at a low 
ebb. However, there remains a good 
amount of fill in buying yet to be 
done before new crop. Also, some sub- 
stantial accounts that held off buying 
will need additional coverage shortly. 
Shipping directions were good, but 
off a little from the recent peak. 
However, mill production was at peak 
level, reaching the highest output 
since last September. 

There is a bare possibility that re- 
ports of heavier authorizations for 
the export of soft red winter wheats 
by the government under PL 480 
might stir up a little demand from 
domestic buyers in anticipation that 
a price advance might be in the mak- 
ing. However, so far nothing has ma- 
terialized along that line. 

Quotations March 11, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $5.95, top 


hard $6.55, ordinary $5.80; cake $6.85, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short pa- 
tent $5.70, standard $5.55, clears 
$5.50; spring short patent $6, stand- 
ard $5.90, clears $5.85; Chicago: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patent $5.90@6, 
clears $4.85@5.05, cookie and crack- 
er flours $5.30 cottons, $5.10 papers. 


Slight Improvement 
For Texas, Oklahoma 


There was a slight improvement in 
bakery flour business last week in 
the Texas-Oklahoma area, but even 
then, sales amounted to no more than 
15% to 20% of capacity. Family flour 
demand was dull and very little ex- 
port business was reported, but mills 
were submitting bids on the U.A.R. 
order. Running time averaged five 
days. Prices were unchanged. 

Quotations March 11, Ft. Worth: 
Extra high patent family flour $7.20 
@7A0, 100-lb. cottons; standard pa- 
tent bakers flour, unenriched, $5.50 
@5.60; first clears $4.25@4.30, de- 
livered Texas common points; Okla- 
homa City: Family short patent $7@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.68 
5.78; 95% standard patent $5.58@ 
5.68; straight grade $5.53@5.63; 
truck lots higher on all grades. 


Negligible Interest 
In Buffalo Market 


Apathy ruled Buffalo’s flour mar- 
ket last week as consumers showed 
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little interest in making commit- 
ments. Sales were very nominal. 

Kansas flour consumers are still 
sitting tight. Some of them have dis- 
carded the practice of booking ahead 
on the theory that they can pick up 
their needs from time to time without 
incurring too much of a penalty price- 
wise. One trade spokesman said be- 
cause of price shadings the system 
has worked in the last couple of 
years. 

Indications point to a _ definite 
squeeze in available supplies of free 
wheat, especially in soft white and 
red wheat. But consumers appear 
to be unruffled by the prospect. 

Spring wheat flour was up 5¢ early 
in the week but backed down and 
ended 3¢ higher. Kansas and clear 
flours were unchanged. Soft wheat 
flours advanced 5¢. 

Exports, which are partly respon- 
sible for some of the tightness in 
certain types of wheat, were substan- 
tially above a week ago. 

Bakeries here, wholesale and re- 
tail, are “crying the blues” about 
business conditions. Wholesalers say 
their dollar volume is about on a 
par with a year ago but when price 
increases are taken into consideration 
their unit volume is below a year ago. 

However, a spokesman for one mill 
said his company’s shipping directions 
were “pretty fair.’ He added, it’s 
amazing in view of the bakeries com- 
plaints. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. One 
mill put in a full 7-day week; three 
mills worked 5 days; one worked 4% 
days and one large mill was down to 
4 days, the lowest level for that mill 
in many a moon. 

One mill increased its output from 
the previous week by 2 days; two 
mills raised their running time by 1 
day; one cut its production by 2 
days; one by 1 day and one by % day. 

Quotations March 11: Bulk prices: 
Spring family $6.92, high gluten $6.27 
@6.47, short $5.97@6.17, standard 
$5.87 @6.12, straight $6.07, first clear 
$5.35@5.70; hard winter short $5.76 
@6.17, standard $5.61@6.07, first 
clear $5.31@5.35; soft winter short 
patent $7.06@7.26, standard $6.10@ 
6.56, straight $5.30@5.54, first clear 
$4.35 @4.74. 


Pacific Northwest 
Production Varied 


Mill production followed an erratic 
pattern in the Pacific Northwest with 
mills in the Portland area reporting 
running time up in the past two 
weeks on old bookings, principally for 
shipment toward the middle or latter 
part of the month. However, in the 
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Seattle area reports indicated mills 
had slackened production 15 to 20% 
during the week with most now on a 
grinding schedule of four days or 
less. 

Flour sales were 
slow and quotations 
the week. 

Quotations March 12, 
High gluten $6.93, all Montana $6.62, 
clears $6.74, Bluestem bakers’ flour 
$6.54, cake $7.05, pastry flour $6.05, 
pie $5.70; whole wheat $6.22, graham 
$5.82, cracked wheat $5.77, crushed 
wheat $6.32; Seattle: Family patent 
flour, 5 and 10-lb. sizes, $10.20; pastry 
flour in 100-lb. cottons, $5.10. 


reported very 
unchanged for 


Portland: 


Sales Continue Steady 
For Canadian Mills 


Domestic buying of flour continues 
seasonally steady throughout Canada. 
Mills are reported operating just 
short of a five-day week. Supplies 
are moderate and prices unchanged. 

Quotations March 12, Winnipeg: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, 100 lb. cottons, 
$6.15@6.35; second patents, 100 Ib. 
cottons, $5.90@6.10; second patents 
to bakers, 100 lb. papers, $4.80@5; 
Toronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada, $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers’ flour, $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Fair; 
UAR Awards Pending 


Export flour sales were only fair 
for the period with small amounts 
worked in most instances. Business 
involved Norway, Saudi Arabia, 
Cambodia, the Netherlands and Costa 
Rica, British Guiana, and _ other 
American nations. The United Arab 
Republic is expected momentarily to 
make awards on two cargoes of flour 
based on earlier bids. 

Reports from the Pacific North- 
west indicate that a few small orders 
had been received from the Philip- 
pines but export business had tapered 
off recently. Production by mills in 
the Seattle area had tapered off some 
15 to 20% during the week. 

Canadian overseas flour exports 
moved up moderately during the past 
several weeks and, for the period 
ended March 10, amounted to 433,400 
cwt., as compared with 424,300 the 
previous week. The movement to In- 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Bakery flour sales were extremely light, a 
continuation of the dull pattern established 
since the last brisk round of buying several 
weeks ago. In the absence of any exceptional 
domestic activity, the high point of the week 
occurred in the export market. 


MILLFEED 


There was a noticeable upturn in millfeed 
interest and a stronger tone to prices. The 
improved outlook came at the close of a quiet 
week during which feed mixers and other 
buyers remained on the sidelines observing 
prices. Apparently the heightened interest was 
encouraged by the fact that supplies did not 
accumulate in spite of the quiet week, with 
the slight upturn in prices just enough to touch 
off buying activity. 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures displayed considerable 
strength, mainly due to the optimistic pros- 
pects of heavy export workings to come and 
the brisk interest evidenced by traders in bal- 
ancing their positions relative to closing out 
of the March contract. 

eee srS- 


ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries made up most of the aggregate 
and totaled 415,600 cwt. The previous 
week the comparative total was 390,- 
000 ewt. A report from Toronto noted 
that during the week a government 
purchasing agency awarded contracts 
covering 309 long tons flour for ship- 
ment to Antwerp. 


Rye 

Rye flour sales continued on the 
slow side throughout the nation dur- 
ing the period ending March 14, with 
the pattern of scattered small-lot 
fill-ins persisting. 

Purchasers of dark types are re- 
ported in a fair to good supply posi- 
tion and not inclined to extend cov- 
erage. Trade opinion indicates it 
would take a strong price advance to 
encourage market interest. 

Quotations March 11: Chicago: 
White patent $4.35@4.60, medium 
$4.19@4.40, dark $3.79@3.85; Pitts- 
burgh: Pure white No. 1 $5@5.04, 
medium $4.74@4.83, dark $4.25@4 29, 
rye meal $4.50@4.54; Buffalo: White 
$5.09@5.14, medium $4.89@4.94, dark 
$4.34@4.39; Minneapolis: White $4.27 
@4.37, medium $4.07@4.17, dark 
$3.52 @3.62. 


Oatmeal 


With temperatures across western 
Canada holding well below freezing 
and in many areas below zero, the 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
remains steady. Production is paced 
to buying orders and the prices are 
strong. Supplies are quite adequate 
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to meet the seasonal demand in the 
Toronto-Montreal area, with prices 
firm. 

Quotations March 11, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65: oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 85) 





Buying interest was mostly for im- 
mediate shipment but offerings for 
this position were limited. Flour mills 
in this area operated at peak capac- 
ity, but tended to keep millfeed pro- 
duction sold ahead for a week or 
more. 

Quotations March 11: Sacked bran 
$45 @45.50, shorts $44.50@45; bulk 
bran $41@41.50, shorts $42@42.50, 
middlings $42@42.50. 

Boston: A good steady demand 
readily absorbed lighter offerings of 
millfeeds in the local market last 
week. Values rose about $3 on bulk 
feeds with the sacked pushing ap- 
proximately $2 net higher. Dealers 
reported that buying inquiry was 
more or less conservative but suffi- 
ciently constant to promote a slow 
upward price movement. Most of the 
sales were generally for immediate 
requirements. Forward business was 
difficult to consumate. Inquiry for 
broiler feeds was somewhat better 
but the feed demand for laying flocks 
was still on the downturn. 

Quotations March 12: Bran $51 
bulk, $55 sacked; middlings $52 bulk, 
$56 sacked. 

Buffalo: There was a buying flurry 
in millfeeds early in the week as con- 
sumers filled their needs but after 
that activity quieted. Prices advanced 
on the move and held. Mixers’ busi- 
ness picked up and projections are 
higher for the next one or two weeks. 
There was no aggressive competition 
from the Midwest. There was some 
spasmodic competition from Canada, 
but not enough to affect prices. Mill- 
feeds have been living in a world of 
their own as other comparable in- 
gredients did little. However, hominy 
came to life and was heavily bought 
after consumers decided that mill- 
feed levels would hold. The sacked 
differential on bran, middlings and 
red dog held steady at $4.50. Running 
time ranged from 4 to 7 days. Bulk 
and sacked bran, middlings and red 
dog ended $1.50 to $2 higher. Quota- 
tions March 11: Bulk bran $43 504 
44.50, sacked $48@49; bulk middlings 
$44.50@45.50, sacked $49@50; bulk 
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red dog $45@46, sacked $49.50@4 
50.50. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market firmed up about 
$1 per ton, closing at $37 bulk. The 
demand has increased a little with 
local feed manufacturers covering 
their requirements through March in 
most instances. There have been some 
April inquiries with some of the deal- 
ers covering themselves’ through 
April. No export sales were reported. 
However, there was a strong inquiry 
from Japan. 

Quotations March 11, Seattle: Mill- 
run $40 bulk, $43 sacked; standard 
middlings $46 bulk, $49 sacked; Port- 
land: Millrun $36 bulk, $39@40 
sacked; middlings $44 bulk, $47@48 
sacked. 

Canada: Unfavorable weather, in- 
cluding heavy snowstorms in eastern 
Canada, is responsible for some im- 
provement in the demand for mill- 
feeds from prairie mills who report 
an increased movement to Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritimes. There is 
no immediate indication that the in- 
creased movement will be large. Ship- 
ments to British Columbia continue 
steady. Stocks are moderate and 
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prices unchanged. Prices firmed in 
the eastern area on improved de- 
mand. Quotations March 12, Winni- 
peg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@40 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts, $37@ 
43; middlings $40@45; all prices cash 
carlots sacked; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra; 
Toronto- Montreal: Bran $49@50, 
shorts $51@52, middlings $54@55, 
net cash terms, new bags included, 
mixed or straight cars. 





GFDNA 


(Continued from page 3) 





given to the committee has been mis- 
leading, and that “the industry has 
nothing to be ashamed of if the facts 
are properly analyzed.” 

Mr. Evans said that the country 
elevator committee feels that it will 
resist any attempts by the govern- 
ment to effect any reduction in the 
present rates on handling or storage 
“as it is quite evident that certain 
warehousemen need an increase in 
handling and storage rates even at 
the present time. 

“It is the feeling of your commit- 
tee that after the USDA completes 
its cost study survey including in- 
direct costs of quality deterioration, 
shrinkage, return on capital and risk, 
that there will be no basis for lower- 
ing of rates either on handling or 
storage under the present agree- 
ment,” he said. “If certain proposed 
changes in the agreement as proposed 
by government are put into effect 
over the protest of the grain trade, 
then the new storage and handling 
rates should very well be several 
cents per bushel higher than the 
present rates.” 


The position of the negotiating 
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committee on several other sections 
of the agreement draft also entered 
the panel discussion. These included 
the matter of responsibility for break- 
age of corn, soybeans and grain sor- 
ghums and the question of CCC 
transferring warehouse receipts to a 
third party without obtaining consent 
from the warehouseman storing the 
grain. 


GFDNA Resolution 
Seeks ‘Reasonable’ 
FDA Enforcement 


KANSAS CITY—The Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. called for 
“reasonable and practical” enforce- 
ment of food and drug legislation in 
a resolution passed at its convention 
here. 

“The objectives of food and drug 
legislation to minimize danger to 
public health are certainly sound 
public policy,” the resolution states. 
“However, the policing and enforce- 
ment must be reasonable and practi- 
cable. twrty 

“As recently applied, the provisions 
of the so-called Delaney amendment 
have been an example of unreason- 
able and impractical enforcement, 
which if carried forward zealously 
into the entire field of agricultural 
chemicals might easily bring chaos 
into all farm marketing. The Con- 
gress should establish a procedure by 
which the tests of what is good or 
bad in foods can be competently and 
objectively refined to agree with prac- 
ticability, and all interests including 
producers should have the opportun- 
ity to participate in this process.” 

“In addition, we in this industry 
should continue to press forward our 
efforts to keep grain clean and to 
educate producers to the importance 
of grain sanitation on farms, and to 
the importance of keeping any mar- 
keted grain free from adulteration 
by treated seed.” 


Resolution 


Another resolution deals with han- 
dling of grain in hundredweights or 
bushels. It states: 

“The question of whether grains 
should be traded on a basis of bush- 
els or of hundredweights should be 
dealt with, as are other trade prac- 
tices, in the rules of markets and 
trade associations. The matter should 
not be forced by unilateral action 
by government. As one improvement 
in the use of the bushel as a trading 
unit, this association recommends 
general adoption of decimal fractions 
of a bushel in lieu of odd pounds in 
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scale tickets, warehouse receipts and 
all other accounting of grain trans- 
actions.” 


The GFDNA also called for efforts 
to show rail carriers that their long- 
range position is best served by pre- 
servation as much as possible of the 
rate relationships among various 
markets in their move to become 
more competitive in rates. 

It also suggests that railroads con- 
sider uses of grains as well as their 
origins by making competitive rates 
applicable to grain products as well 
as to grain and offering transit pri- 
vileges to the maximum practical ex- 
tent. “Transit is one of the best com- 
petitive tools available to the rail- 
roads,” it states. 


Boulevard Baking 
Opens in Philadelphia; 
Cake Plant to Close 


PHILADELPHIA—General Baking 
Co. and Penn Fruit Co., Inc., an- 
nounce that, beginning April 3, 1960, 
the modern Penn Fruit multi-million 
dollar bakery at Grant Ave. and Blue 
Grass Road in Philadelphia will be 
operated by the newly formed Boule- 
vard Baking Co. under a long-term 
lease for the manufacture of fine 
quality bakery products for General 
Baking and for Penn Fruit. In con- 
nection with this move, General Bak- 
ing announced its decision to close 
its obsolete cake plant at 845 S. 55th 
St., Philadelphia. 

The Boulevard Baking Co. will pro- 
duce for the Penn Fruit Co. its pres- 
ent line of baked foods, and for 
General Baking Co. primarily its line 
of variety cake products. 

The new company will supply goods 
separately to General Baking and to 
Penn Fruit, and each will handle its 
products through its present distribu- 
tion channels. 

The bakery plant, which comprises 
an area of about 100,000 sq. ft., was 
opened in April, 1958, and is con- 
sidered one of the most modern and 
well equipped facilities of its kind. 
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AOM Committee 
Expands St. Louis 


Meeting Program 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe program for 
the May 22-26 annual technical con- 
ference of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, to be held in St. Louis, 
has been filled out with major com- 
pletion of the program for Monday, 
May 23, and confirmation of several 
additional speakers and the title of 
their papers for succeeding sessions. 
(A detailed program for Tuesday, 
May 24, Wednesday, May 25, and 
Thursday, May 26, appeared in The 
Miller of March 1, page 6.) 

The program information has been 
released jointly by Arlin B. Ward, 
pregram chairman, and Tibor A. 
Rozsa, technical committee chairman, 
both of the Pillsbury Co. 


MONDAY, MAY 23 

Registration will begin at 9 a.m 
on the mezzanine floor of the Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, conference head- 
quarters. Also at 9 a.m. the execu- 
tive committee will meet in Room 6 
of the hotel. At the same hour, in 
Rvuom 2, speakers for the ‘‘What’s 
New” portion of the program will be 
briefed. 

The session will adjourn for lunch 
at 12 o’clock noon, followed by the 
general session in the Gold Room 
ana the call to order by O. C. Spohn, 
AOM president. Proceedings will in- 
clude the national anthems of both 
the U.S. and Canada; invocation, in- 
troduction of foreign millers in at- 
tendance, and a report on progress 
of plans for the new mill at Kansas 
State University, Manhattan. 

Following will be the president's 
address by Mr. Spohn; report of the 
treasurer, George S. O. Smith; the 
report of Donald S. Eber, executive 
vice president; and committee reports 
by Mr. Rozsa, technical; George Wag- 
ner, sanitation, and Prof. E. P. Far- 
rell, K-State, educational. 

Closing activities for the Monday 
session will include special communi- 
cations and appointment by the presi- 
dent of committees. 

Speakers whose papers and topics 
now have been confirmed include: 

‘‘Perma-Guard as a Grain Protec- 
tant,” A. Louis DeLisle, Phoenix 
Gems Co., Inc., Phoenix, Ariz.; ‘“De- 
velopment of the Granu-Flow Bulk 
Car’ and “Swallow Pump,” George 
Schroeder, Interail Holdings Co., 
Hopkins, Minn., and Granu-F low Sys- 
tems, Seattle; ‘“Completely Automat- 
ic Baler,” H. J. French, St. Regis 
Paper Co., New York; all to be pre- 
sented during the afternoon session 
May 24. 

“Steel Building and Bin Construc- 
tion—Prefab,” Robert P. Rodemyr, 
Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City; “In- 
surance Changes,” George M. Woods, 
Jr., Factory Insurance Assn., Chi- 
cago; an open forum and panel dis- 
cussion with the foregoing speakers 
among the participants will follow, 
al! on Wednesday afternoon. 

One speaker has been confirmed 
since the preliminary program was 
issued for Thursday afternoon, May 
26: “Analytical Methods to Control 
Mil! Efficiency,’ Conrad Wissmar, 
Maple Milling Co., Winnipeg. 
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SBA Outlines Plans for 46th Annual 
Meeting in Florida March 31-April 2 


ATLANTA, GA.—Speakers, com- 
mittees to handle every detail, a 
full program of industry topics, 
recreation—all the factors neces- 
sary for a top notch get-together 
—are being put into place rapidly 
for the 46th annual convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. March 
31-April 2. The meeting place will 
be Hollywood-By-The-Sea, Fla. 
Headquarters will be the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 


Bernard Evers, Jr., sales manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
is general convention chairman. 

Other SBA members who are put- 
ting together various phases of the 
convention are: E. J. Derst, Sr., chair- 
man of the board of Derst Baking 
Co., Savannah, Ga., who is chairman 
of the attendance committee; he is 
being assisted by Jodean Cash, Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla.; G. 
G. Grant, American Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta; Paul A. Jones, Jones Bak- 
eries, Inc., Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
Donald Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; James E. Swan, H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., 
and R. W. Westerstrom, Colonial 
Baking Co, Atlanta. 

James C. Harrison, Jr., general 
sales and advertising manager of 
Claussen’s, will be the_ principal 
speaker. The title of his address will 
be “Humanological Advances,” a dis- 
sertation on the latest findings for 
securing greater loyalty, efficiency 
and productivity from employees. Mr. 
Harrison is scheduled to appear at 
10 a.m. Friday, April 1. 

Mr. Harrison was born in Augusta, 
Ga., and attended the public schools 
of Augusta and the University of 
Georgia at Athens. He is both a son 
and grandson of newspaper publish- 
ers. 

He is a past president of the Rotary 
Club of Augusta and former director 
of the Georgia State Chamber of 


Commerce. He has written two text 
books, “Retail Advertising,” and “Re- 
tail Selling.” He appeared as a speak- 
er at the SBA production conference 
held in Atlanta last September 


Recreational Plans 

Jack Rushin, of Rushin-Pearson 
Co., Atlanta, has been named chair- 
man of the SBA golf committee. Lee 
Holley of Standard Brands, Inc., At- 
lanta, will serve as co-chairman. The 
other committee members are: How- 
ard Fisch, Highland Bakery, Inc., 
Atlanta; Kermit L. Murphy, Mother 
Murphy’s Laboratories, Greensboro, 
N.C.; Roy Peters, Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Lakeland, Fla., and Mrs. Tony 
Phillips, Krispy Kreme Doughnut 
Shop, Atlanta. 

The Gulfstream race track will be 
open, as well as greyhound racing and 
Ai-Alai. All of these events are with- 
in two or three miles of the hotel. 

All persons attending the 46th an- 
nual convention will receive at the 
time of registration five playing cards 
in an envelope. The purpose is to 
encourage those attending to get bet- 
ter acquainted by trading cards and 
improving their hands. Members will 
be able to compete for prizes by turn- 
ing in their cards at the registration 
desk before the banquet on Friday 
night, April 1. 

To publicize the SBA convention, a 
slogan is being used widely in all 
association contacts and publicity: 
“That's for Me! SBA’s Convention 
Hollywood By-The-Sea.” 


FSU Baking School 
To Be Recognized 


At Convention 


ATLANTA, GA. The baking 
science and management department 
at Florida State University, founded 
in 1950 through efforts of the South- 
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ern Bakers Assn., will be recognized 
on its 10th anniversary during the 
SBA annual convention at Hollywood, 
Fla., March 31-April 2 

The Baking Department at FSU is 
the only four-year baking course in 
the country which leads to a bachelor 
of science degree. Students from 
other colleges and universities with 
a “C” average may transfer to the 
baking school at the end of their 
freshman or sophomore years. The 
first two years of the baking school 
at FSU offer a general education 
course; however, there are several 
courses included in the first two years 
of special interest in education in 
baking. Dr. E. G. Bayfield is director 
of the baking program. 

The FSU baking science and man- 
agement department offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for young men in- 
terested in the baking field to obtain 
a complete four-year university 
course with a baking major 

Bakers University Fund, Inc., pro- 
vides loans for worthy and qualified 
students and there are a few outright 
scholarships available. Those interest- 
ed should write the Registrar at the 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla., for full details. 
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GRAIN CAR UNLOADER—trhis is the new grain car unloader to be manu- 
factured soon by the Superior Co., a division of the Superior Separator Co., 
Hopkins, Minn. The machine is expected to be in production by June 1. 


Superior Co. to Make 
New Car Unloader 


HOPKINS, MINN.—A new flex- 
ible mechanical conveyor, electro- 
hydraulically operated by one man, 
for unloading of bulk grain cars will 
be soon made available to elevators, 
processing plants and flat storage fa- 
cilities, according to an announce- 
ment by C. F. Pierson, president of 
the Superior Separator Co. 


A division of the firm, the Superior 
Co., will manufacture and market 
the equipment nationwide. Units are 
expected to be in production by June 
1. 

“Counting time for spotting box 
cars over track hopper, removing 
grain doors and cleaning up residual 
grain, this equipment unloads at the 
rate of four cars per hour using two 
tracks,” Mr. Pierson said. 


“The new Superior Boxcar Unload- 
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er will cost in the neighborhood of 
$25,000 to $30,000 installed,” he said. 
“Currently, most elevators and mills 
receiving grain at this rate employ 
a cradle or piston-type car dump 
which requires a huge pit with ma- 
chinery below the railroad track lev- 
el. Cost of this type of installation 
ranges from $125,000 to $300,000, de- 
pending on installation costs. 

“No modification of plant facilities, 
spotting trackage or receiving and 
conveying equipment is necessary,” 
he went on. 

The unloader is suspended from an 
overhead monorail that is projected 
into the open car door once the grain 
doors have been removed. It consists 
of folding conveyor wings the width 
of the car—one for the right side and 
one for the left—with each section 
separately actuated as_ required. 
These sections, with slat type con- 
veyors, feed the grain simultaneously 
from both ends of the car toward the 
door and into the track hopper. When 
the car is empty, the sections are re- 
tracted by folding back on them- 
selves and the unit backs out self- 
propelled on its monorail and is ready 
for the next car, Mr. Pierson said. 

The equipment is 5 ft. wide by 11 
ft. long and 7 ft. high. It weighs 5,000 
lb. The units can be moved bodily on 
a flat bed truck into the plant for 
maintenance. 

Three of these models have been 
successfully undergoing operational 
tests at the General Mills Elevator 
A Seaport Terminal in Duluth, 
Minn., according to Mr. Pierson. Oth- 
er equipment has been installed at 
Decatur, Ill., and is being installed 
at Seattle, Wash. 

The machine was developed by Vic- 
tor Anderson, now manager of the 
General Mills Terminal Elevator at 
Duluth. 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR powestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 








New York, N. Y. 





EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 

Telex 0463270 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 
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Foreign Guests at ASBE Meeting 


Describe Baking in 


CHICAGO—Developments in the 
baking industry overseas were 
described by visitors to the U.S. 
attending the recent 36th annual 
meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. 


During the four-day meeting, the 
program featured an interview with 
bakers from other lands. The meet- 
ing had three representatives from 
Sweden, six from Britain, three from 
Hawaii, two from Bermuda, one from 
Puerto Rico and approximately 70 
from Canada. 

The interview was conducted by 
Walter N. Clissold, Clissold Publish- 
ing Co., Washington. 

A British equipment manufactur- 
er’s representative pointed out that 
the recent tendency had been toward 
“universal” or complete plants pro- 
ducing a large variety of baked foods, 
including rolls, bread, cake and cook- 
ies. He indicated that the aim was 
for large variety in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

He also noted that “fancy” bread 
such as French, Vienna and soft rolls, 
were very popular. In connection 
with rolls, he mentioned that the 
bakers in England try to keep indi- 
vidual recognition regardless of the 
size of the operation and, therefore, 
aim to produce a product that will 
not have the same appearance as that 
of a competitor. 

R. W. P. Hare, of Lyons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, described as “the largest single 
bakery plant in the world,” gave a 
quick outline of the size of the oper- 
ation of his firm. He stated that, in 
addition to the baking plant, known 
primarily for biscuit production, the 
company operates four large 
taurants, coffee shops and a 
and also handles ice cream, 
coffee. 


res- 
hotel, 
tea and 


Meeting Highlight 

An interesting highlight in this 
presentation was a description of the 
part ASBE indirectly played in the 
development of the firm's’ yeast- 
raised doughnut business. Mr. Hare 
told the engineers that a prominent 
U.S. bakery production man on a 
visit to Britain had given him the 
formula and production procedure in 
the manufacture of doughnuts. He 


Their Countries 


stated that, after several months of 
experimenting, they perfected the 
product and found a ready market 
for it which grew in popularity until 
they now operate five plants produc- 
ing yeast-raised doughnuts in Britain. 

Another interesting large scale co- 
operative baking operation in Swe- 
den was described by Borje Fagerlind 
of the Cooperative Wholesale Society. 

Mr. Fagerlind outlined distribution 
policies and production techniques of 
the plant he manages in Gothenburg, 
which is one of many plants in the 
cooperative scattered throughout 
Sweden. The operation, as it was 
briefly described, appeared to be 
what would best be termed as a con- 
sumer cooperative with a host of 
stockholders throughout the nation. 

He explained that his operation in- 
volves one large wholesale plant and 
13 retail plants in Gothenburg and 
the surrounding area. He noted that 
the larger plant had 170 employees 
and the retail outlets engaged 2 to 4 
in each unit. He also noted that the 
wholesale plant furnished bread for 
165 grocery stores in its area and 
used 10 to 12 tons of flour on a daily 
basis. He stated that, although Dan- 
ish pastry was a very popular item, 
doughnuts did not have good market 
acceptance in Sweden. 

Noting that the prime objective 
was to get flavorful products into 
the retail shops as promptly as possi- 
ble, he reported that bread was 
transported from the wholesale plant 
to the retail outlets in the city in 
two hours, although it required until 
the next day to get it to the suburbs. 

Production Side 

Touching on the production side of 
the operation, Mr. Fagerlind de- 
scribed the continuous mix process 
used, with dough carried through by 
suction and metering of liquid in- 
gredients done by volume and not by 
weight. He said the mix system in- 
volved “a cylinder about one and one- 
half yards long and a half yard in 
diameter,” with ingredients placed in 
the first section and pressed through 
the cylinder. He explained that the 
dough was ready at the far end of 
the cylinder in 90 seconds and then 
dropped through the floor to a can- 
vas under the ceiling where it was 


FOODS DISPLAY HIGHLIGHT OF ASBE MEETING 


CHICAGO—The baked foods display at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Soziety of Bakery Engineers, traditionally a highlight of the annual 
event, proved to be one of the largest concentrations of bakery items ever 


assembled in one exhibit. 


The display featured cake, doughnuts, cookies, buns, rolls, sweet goods, 
Danish and coffee-cake types, muffins and pies, and an assemblage of approxi- 
mately 1,000 individual loaves of wrapped breads in addition to the specialty 
loaves exhibited. The presentation required 12 tables, each approximately 80 
ft. long, to display the items currently offered to the consuming public by 


major baking companies. 


ASBE saluted the allied trades, doners of the merchandise, and the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Chicago for making the exhibit possible. 
Acknowledgements listed on the program included: 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Maize Products Co. 

American Molasses Co. 

Anetsberger Bros., Inc. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Basic Foods Sales Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Bergy, Inc. 

Blanton, Inc. 

Borden Co., The 

Bowman Dairy Co. 

Brolite Co. 

Bryo Co. 

California Raisin Advisory Board 

Chapman & Smith Co. 

Chicago Metalic Mfg. Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Western Waxide Div. 


DCA Industries 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. |. 
Durkee Famous Foods 

Ekco Engineering Co. 

Federal Yeast Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

International Milling Co. 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co. 

National Yeast Corp. 

Pillsbury Co. 

Proctor & Gamble Co. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Rogers Bros. Food Prods. Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swift & Co. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
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fermented 30 to 60 minutes and trans- 
ported to conventional type dividers. 
This was followed by about 40 min- 
utes in proving tunnels and the dough 
baked 18 to 20 minutes with a top of 
22 minutes for a 2-lb. loaf. 

The presentation by the Swedish 
baker prompted further clarification 
of some points in the question and 
answer session which followed the 
interview. Mr. Fagerlind explained 
that these were straight doughs, fer- 
mented 30 to 60 minutes, and carried 
yeast at about 5% of flour weight. He 
further pointed out that the type 
bread referred to was “rye and wheat 
bread” in 2-lb. and smaller loaves 
(approximately 20 oz.). The 2-lb 
loaves were baked for 20 minutes at 
a 360° equivilent. 

Although at first the heating meth- 
od was described as “infrared”, after 
a discussion in Swedish between two 
of the bakers, it was agreed that it 
was conventional oil heat used in the 
baking process. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AIB Nutritionist 
Tells AACC Section 
‘Eat and Grow Slim’ 


NEW YORK—Virginia M. White, 
field staff nutritionist of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, addressed a 
“Ladies’ Night” meeting of the New 
York Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists. Wives of 
many of the members attended this 
meeting. Miss White’s topic was 
“You, Too, Can Eat and Grow Slim.” 

Miss White pointed out that our 
food requirements are based on our 
age group and relative activity. In 
order to lose weight, it is proper to 
eat a diet balanced in four basic food 
groups: Milk, meat, bread and cer- 
eals and fruits and vegetables. She 
stressed that bread has a definite im- 
portant function in each diet and 
that “calorie wise,” bread is falsely 
assumed to be fattening. 

The next meeting of the New York 
Section will take place April 12 at 
6:30 p.m. at the Brass Rail Restaur- 
ant, 5th Ave. between 43rd and 44th 
Sts. Hubert M. Cole, technical direc- 
tor of Firmenich, Inc., will speak on 
“Powdered Flavors.” 

Election of officers will be held at 
the meeting, and all members are 
urged to attend. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WEEDS CAUSE TROUBLE 

EDMONTON, ALTA.—Weeds are 
responsible for more crop losses in 
Alberta than all other factors put to- 
gether, according to W. Lobay, pro- 
vincial supervisor of soils and weed 
control. The average loss is about 
$1,000 a farm each year. The figure 
is based on a conservative estimate 
of $5 an acre loss. 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,””’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N, V., 
‘ Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 














DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 
Cable Address: 


Rotterdam 
Semolina 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar 
4, It, 


1960 1960 
Close Close 
Allied Mills, on 35's 
Allis-Chalmers 34'2 
Am. Bakeries Co. ... 43% 
Am. Cyanamid ches Ye 49% 
A-D-M Co as swe 37 
err / 44'\/4 
Cont. Baking Co. ... J 42 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 49'\/4 
Cream of Wheat .... 42 31'” 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. . Pree / 45% 
Dow Chemical ...... 87'/2 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 1 11% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 102 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 29% 

Pfd. 5% eye “one 
Mores GB Ge. ..cccee 4 76% 
Monsanto Ch. 

Natl. Bisc. Co. 

Pfd. $7 

Pfizer, Chas. 

Procter & Gamble 

Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 

St. Regis Paper Co.. 

Std. Brands, Inc. 

Sterling Drug ; 

Sunshine Bisc., Inc 

Un. Bisc. of Am 

Ward Baking Co ‘ / /2 12" 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. . 40'/2 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.... 102 102'/2 
Crown Zellerbach aap 

~~ ER ee ae . 87' 88'/2 
Pillsbury Co. . 37% 37% 
Quaker Oats Co. seecces, GUO 45% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and _allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 





CARIBBEAN 


(Continued from page ) 





will help raise the level of 
in their countries,"’ Mr. Hope said. 

Supporting the regional association 
are the Colorado Wheat Administra- 
tive Committee, the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Assn., the Kansas Wheat 
Commission, and the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers. 

Mr. Hope said that the new office 
will extend the Great Plains Wheat 
group’s coverage of the free world. 
Other market development associa- 
tion offices are located at Rotterdam, 
the Netherlands; and Lima, Peru. 
Also, the association cooperates with 
Western Wheat Associates, a grower 
organization in the Pacific North- 
west, in maintaining offices at New 
Delhi, India; and Karachi, Pakistan. 


Display Planned 
By Chase Bag 


NEW -YORK—tThe Chase Bag Co. 
will occupy booth 1131-1135 at the 
National Packaging Exposition to be 
held in Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J., April 4-7, 1960. The show 
is sponsored by the American Man- 
agement Assn. 

A new heavy-duty plastic shipping 
sack will be featured by Chase Bag 
in its display. Also shown will be 
stretchable paper bags and water- 
proof laminated textile bags. 

Sales and technical personnel from 
Chase Bag will be available to answer 
questions on packaging problems. 
The firm’s representatives will in- 
clude E. M. Woodrich, R. L. Lake, 
G. P. McGovern, E. F. O’Callaghan, 
G. J. Riley and A. W. Clark. 


nutrition 





ge: 


Mar. Mar 
Il, 
——1960 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp .- 10% 6% 8% 8% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York .. 33% 33% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 


Feb. Mar. 
26, 4, 
— 1960 1960 
High Low Close 
Canada Bread : 3.50 3.75 
. — Seren: 55 *54% 
Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod. 
A 


Catelli Food, A 

Cons. Bakeries 

Dover Ind. 
Pfd. 

Federal Grain 
Pfd 


Gen. Bakeries TTT 
Lake of the leprae 
Pfd. ie 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Pfd. ‘ 


McCabe Grain 3 
Ogilvie Flour ...... 42' 
Pfd. > 


Toronto Elevs. ... . it 
United Grain, : 15% 
Weston, G., A ; / 31% 

. 31% 

4'/2% rae 

*Less than board lot. 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO RESIGN 

OCONOMOWOC, WIS.—Russell J. 
Clark, vice president and treasurer 
of Brownberry Ovens, Inc., Oconomo- 
woc, will resign April 1 as vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Marine 
National Exchange Bank in Milwau- 
kee to become a trust officer of the 
Bank of America in San Francisco. 
His wife, Catherine Clark, president 
of Brownberry Ovens, plans to divide 
her time between the baking firm’s 
home plant in Oconomowoc and a 
new branch at Burlingame, Cal. The 
Clarks planned to establish perma- 

nent residence in San Francisco. 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 














Algemeene 
Industrie 


Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 29 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, 
Address 


Denmark 


Cable “OTTOMADSEN” 








“DorFeacH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Yable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 











RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 

26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street G LASGOW, Cc. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Address: 


Cable “‘Flourimport” 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 


sundries 
Cables: Radium 


Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©, 3 
“Famed,” London 











Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed. 


SINCE 1889 


, Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 
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red winter wheat of the subclasses 
dark hard winter, hard winter, and 
yellow hard winter; and mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of the 
classes of wheat (excluding durum) 
other than those specified here will 
be eligible for financing. Flour milled 
from red durum wheat or durum 
wheat of the subclasses hard amber, 
amber durum, and durum, will not be 
eligible for financing. Purchase of 
18,000 metric tons previously author- 
ized have been completed. 
Authorization 15-56 to Pakistan, as 
amended, provides for purchase of 
$8,561,000—an additional $5,704,000 
worth (approximately 150,000 met- 
ric tons) of white wheat of the sub- 
classes hard white, soft white, white 
club, and western white wheat, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, or 
wheat flour excluding flour milled 
from red durum wheat and durum 
wheat of the subclasses hard amber 
durum, amber durum, and durum. 
Purchase of the 50,000 metric tons 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 














AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Iismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Pi | 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 








. FORT WORTH 


. 
: CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
® 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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previously authorized have been com- 
pleted. 

All other terms and conditions of 
the authorizations remain as previ- 
ously announced Feb. 16. 

Information concerning purchases 
may be obtained from the Embassy 
of Pakistan, 2315 Massachusetts Ave 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

USDA announced 
tionalist China 
thorizations 


Na- 
of two au- 
to purchase a total of 
$5,200,000 worth of wheat or flour 
from U.S. suppliers. 

Authorization 37-22 provides 
the purchase of $2,950,000—approxi- 
mately 50,000 metric tons—of white 
wheat of the subclasses hard white, 
soft white, white club, and western 
white, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in 
bulk; or wheat flour, excluding flour 
milled from red durum, hard amber 
durum, amber durum, and durum 
wheat. 

Authorization 37-23 provides 
the purchase of $2,250,000 
mately 35,000 metric tons 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, 
or wheat flour. Only the following 
wheat will be eligible for financing: 
(1) Hard red spring of the subclasses 
dark northern spring, northern spring 
and red spring; (2) hard red winter 
of the subclasses dark hard winter, 
hard winter and yellow hard winter, 
and (3) mixed wheat containing not 
more than 5% of the classes of wheat 
(excluding durum) other than the 
classes specified in (1) and (2). 

Information concerning purchases 
may be obtained from the Office of 
Economic Counselor, Chinese Em- 
bassy, 2311 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 

In the case of authorization 37-22, 
contracts made between March 17 
and May 31 will be eligible for financ- 
ing. Delivery will be to importer, 
f.o.b. vessel, ports of exportation, in 
the case of wheat, or f.a.s. vessel, U.S. 
ports, in the case of flour. Shipments 
may be made between March 17 and 
June 30. 

In the case of Authorization 37-23 
contracts made between March 17 
and June 30 will be eligible for financ- 
ing. Delivery will be to importer, 
f.o.b. vessel, ports of exportation, in 
the case of wheat, or f.a.s. vessel, 
U.S ports, in the case of flour. Ship- 
ments may be made between March 
17 and July 30. 


———=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


Grain Ordered 


Removed from Storage 


OGDENSBURG, N.Y.—An order 
for the removal of from 70 to 75 car- 
loads of grain stored in the Ogdens- 
burg elevator, has been announced 
by Jean B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Ogdensburg Terminal Corp., a 
subsidiary of the Rutland Railroad 
Corp. 

Additional orders are anticipate@ 
in the near future for movement of 
the balance of the grain stored in the 
elevator. There are no present pros- 
pects of storage grain to replace the 
grain which will be moved out, Mr. 
Murray said. 

The grain elevator, owned by Rut- 
land and leased to the Ogdensburg 
Terminal Corp., was built in 1910. In 
1955, after the elevator had been idle 
a long time, consideration was given 
to its demolition, but it was rehabili- 
tated for the use of surplus grain 
storage with the hope that a grain 
processor would be induced to locate 
there. 

Mr. Murray said that this had not 
been realized and unless some use 
could be found for the elevator, it 
probably would be necessary to tear 
it down. 


issuance to 
(Taiwan) 


for 


for 
approxi- 
of wheat, 


Lire—— 
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justice department was aware of the 
Senate hearing and made no request 
for delay in the proceedings. 


Regional Director 

Mr. Corey served as the CSS re- 
gional director from 1955 until his 
resignation last January. In testi- 
mony before the Senate subcommit- 
tee, he explained his entrance into 
a general partnership in 1956 to form 
a grain storage business, also ac- 
knowledging his awareness of a grain 
storage contract later for the firm. 
He further told the committee that 
he was never informed by USDA of- 
ficials of the “conflict of interest” 
rules against such activities until a 
few weeks prior to sale of his interest 
in the grain firm in 1959. Following 
receipt of a code of ethics from 
USDA early in 1959 banning officials 
from holding conflicting private in- 
terests, he decided to divest himself 
of his grain firm holdings, Mr. Corey 
told the committee. 

Explanation 

Mr. Corey explained to the sub- 
committee how he entered, as an in- 
vestment, into operation of the grain 
storage firm, Three State Warehouse 
Co., with a one third interest. This 
firm later received contracts for 
government storage. Subcommittee 
records indicate that Mr. Corey’s 
profits from this venture totaled 
somewhat more than $83,000, out 
of which he repaid $30,000 origin- 
ally advanced to him when the busi- 
ness was formed. 

Regarding Mr. Corey’s other inter- 
ests, the malting company, he in- 
formed the committee that he pur- 
chased, with his own money, 303 
shares of California Malting Co. 
threugh a Portland investment man 
and a West Coast executive of Ar- 
cher-Daniels-Midland Co. On this in- 
vestment, it was brought out. Mr. 
Corey's original holdings of $3,030 
appreciated to a valuation of $33,633 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AIB Alumni 
Meet in Chicago; 
Elect New Officers 


CHICAGO—There were 178 mem- 
bers and guests of the American In- 
stitute School of Baking’s Alumni 
Assn. present at the annual dinner 
meeting held March 8, in Chicago’s 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


During the short business session 
after the banquet, officers were elect- 
ed for the 1960-1961 term. They are: 
Lawrence Flaherty, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., president; Gene A. Nuziard, 
Gordon Baking Co., first vice presi- 
dent; Charles Perry, the Kroger Co., 
second vice president; Edward Alesch, 
Western Condensing Co., third vice 
president, and Charles L. Ulie, AIB 
staff, secretary-treasurer. 


To serve on the board of directors 
for the coming year are: Mr. Fla- 
herty; James N. Bay, Bay’s English 
Muffin Corp., outgoing president; 
Mr. Ulie; Mr. Nuziard; Paul Schulze 
III, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co.; 
George H. McWhinney, AIB staff; 
Fred Stella, Pepperidge Farm, Inc., 
and Arne Fahlen, Swift & Co. 


Mr. Bay presented to Victor Marx, 
executive secretary of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, an hon- 
orary membership scroll in recogni- 
tion of loyal service to the baking 
industry. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


? v v * 


HELP WANTED 
v 


ELEVATOR 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Assistant superintendent is needed in 
one of the major elevator operations 
in The Pillsbury Company. Assume 
heavy supervisory responsibility in 
storing and preparing grain for mill 
use. Be in charge of maintenance and 
assist in carrying out operational plans, 
and safety and quality programs. 











Applicants should have at least high 
school education and three to five 
years’ experience in supervision and 
grain handling. Locate in milling cen- 
ter, Buffalo, New York. Write to: 


Calbert Butler 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 








SANITATION SUPERVISOR 


The Pillsbury Company has an 
opening for a Sanitation Super- 
visor in its Southwestern area 
milling and elevator operations. 
Complete responsibility for op- 
eration of sanitation program. 
Work closely with management 
in solution of problems. 


Candidates must have a college 
degree in Biology and a mini- 
mum of five years’ experience 
in the field of sanitation. Con- 
siderable travel involved. Write: 
Calbert Butler 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 











FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


> ANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph Mo. ADams 3-6161 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week — The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal] 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


For Advertising Information 
For Subscriptions, Contact 


> 


of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 
special services. 


Truly its coverage of the news and its service 


program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 





T'o make sure you read the milling indus- 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 
Miller in case you are not already receiv- 
ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 52 idea-packed issues 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
$4 a year. The Miller is available to per- 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 
industries only. 











Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers 


. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Hear about the woman who calls 
her husband ‘“Hydromatic’” because 
he’s shiftless ? 

¢$¢ ¢ 
Then with emphasis she added, ‘This 
is goodbye God—-we’re moving to New 


York.” 
¢¢¢ 

“My girl friend is a twin.” 

“How can you tell them apart?” 

“I kiss them both. If it’s my girl, 
she smiles, and if it’s her twin, he 
punches me in the nose.” 

¢$¢ ¢@ 

History lecturer: “Can any of you 
tell me what makes the Tower of 
Pisa lean?” 

Corpulent lady: “I don’t know, or 
I'd take some myself.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


“I suppose you carry a memento 
of some sort in that locket of yours?” 

“Yes, it’s a lock of my husband’s 
hair.” 

“But your husband is still alive!” 

“Yes, but his hair is gone.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“And this, I suppose, is one of 
those hideous caricatures you call 
modern art.” 
“Nope, that’s just a mirror.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
The popularity of the automatic 
dishwasher is due to the fact most 
husbands would rather buy one than 


be one. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Sonny boy: “Mama, daddy wouldn’ 
murder anybody, would he?” 

Mother: “Why certainly not, son- 
ny, what makes you think he would?” 

S. B.: “Well, I just heard him down 
in the cellar saying, ‘Let’s kill the 
other two, George’.”’ 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


OPERATING 


We are well-equipped to accomplish the exacting task 
of selecting wheats of choice milling and baking proper- 
ties. Our experience in wheat selection is extensive and 
grounded in the day to day knowledge of wheat the 
miller must have each year to meet the flour buyers’ 


needs. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING -* 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & kK. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














/ 
Ritiriar 
Bari: 


a —Boy State Milling Co., Winona, Minnesota, millers of spring wheat and 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 


quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility. 


Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-111.64 


rye flours 


—With the W&T Dyox Process chlorine di- 
oxide gas is generated as needed—fresh 
and sharp—without waste, and then is 
meterec precisely as a gos not as a 
liquid 





‘“Please, may I have 


some bread and butter?” 


When you’re going to bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 

When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 

And as we step through life, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of the meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 
for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even finer 
bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
refining and testing and improving the flour that 
makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 





General 














